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The BEST KNOWN NAME in 


Straps 


H. Jacobs Manuf: ing © was establis 
a position . H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company was estal lished 
in 1869. For 66 years this company has devoted its entire 

| 
7 efforts to the manufacture of lug straps. During this period 
attained on e m g stray ‘ing this period, 
- as the result of constant research and experiment, we have 
sheer merit from time to time developed outstanding improvements in 
the structure of these straps to keep pace with the improve- 
ments that have been made in loom manufacture, the developments in new fabrics, 
and the increasing demand for more efficient and more economical loom necessities. 


Price with plug, 25% off list; 
without plug, 30% 


About three years ago we offered to the textile industry a NEW, IMPROVED 
Lug Strap, which we called the 


JACOBS 


“REINFORCED VERYBEST™ 


U. S. Patent No. 2.001.794) 


Built Like an Automobile Tire 


These straps were sold with the guarantee that they would wear twice as long as any other 
type of tabric or leather strap—a guarantee that was made possible by their novel and exclusive 
reinforcements at the slot bolts, the sides where the picker stick chafes, and the bow or heel 
where the stress comes 

Since the patent application (now granted) was filed on January 1, 1933, over 400,000 Jacobs 
Reinforced Verybest Lug Straps have been sold and not once have we been called upon to make 
an adjustment under the above guarantee, which still goes with every one of these straps 


in the interest of greater eflicency and economy in your weaving operations, why not investi- 
gate the merits of this product? Your supply house carries a complete stock at all times. 


EK. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. 
Established 1869 


For Model X and all Types W. IRVING BULLARD, President 
of Looms P. O. Box 561, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ss. B. HENDERSON, Mgr. Service Dept. 
Greer, South Carolina 
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_SACO-LOWELL F-7 FEEDERS FOR BETTER BLENDING | 
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Picker laps are never ‘good enough’ 
until the yarn is “all right’ 


Realizing the importance of higher standards of stock preparation, still 
another successful mill adopts Saco-Lowell’s Improved Opening and Pick- 
ing. (Name of mill upon request.) These up-to-date installations have 
behind them Saco-Lowell’s hundred-year experience as the outstanding 
builder of cotton preparation systems. Write for details to Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta. 
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REDUCES Costs... 


Because... 


about 67% of an operator’s time when using a Hand 
Knotter is taken up in finding ends, operating the 


Knotter, and controlling slack after tying. 


THE AUTOMATIC SPOOLER, 


by doing this work mechanically, increases the rate 


at which bobbins can be handled and this reduces 


spooling costs. 


Automatic S pooling 


ds EXCLUSIVELY a part of 


The BARBER-COLMAN System 
of Spooling and Warping 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 19}i, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1897, 
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“Which Give you 20% More Product and Are Built for Efficient = 
and Economical patie a Minimum of Attention from : 


And Increase Production 


"Our Free Loom Clinic Shows the Way 


for Making Old Looms as Good as When New 


Shows Vou the Res! Condition of Your Thay 
Be Restored to Full Efficiency —And in Making Repairs Our Man” 
Can Tell You of the Improved Parts That Will Make Your Looms s , 


Better Than When New—And These Parts Take the Place of 


Not the Time to Do Nothing 


You Can't Afford to Pass It Up—It Is Yours for the Asking — 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts SC 


19.45 


4 
lf You Can't Buy 
New Looms of Our X Family 
By Buving and Sins Improved Drapet made Repau Parts 
Parts That Fit—Parts That Have Been Redesigned for Strength 
r and Longer Service 
Regular Repairs—And Will Cut Down Future Repair Bills 


— 
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Terms Japanese Agreement 


Are Announced 


voluntarily reduce its sales of cotton textiles to 

the Philippines was announced by the State De- 
partment at Washington this week. As announced last 
week, the agreement had been tentatively agreed upon 
for some time. 


Under the terms of the agreement, beginning next Au- 
gust, the Japanese mills will limit its cotton goods busi- 
ness with the Philippines to 45,000,000 square meters 
per year. This will effect a reduction of about 11,000,000 
square meters from the amount sold in this market for 
the year 1934. The agreement is to be effective for two 
years. 

The representatives of the textile industry in Wash- 
ington are said to be very much pleased with the agree- 
ment. They point out that while the trade with the 
Philippines is of great importance, the main benefit of 
the new arrangement is that it will likely lead to a simi- 
lar limitation of Japanese goods exported- to America. 

A statement from the Department of State said: 

“It is believed that a careful consideration of all fac- 
tors involved will indicate that this action should prove 
beneficial to the cotton textile industries of both the 
United States and Japan without prejudicing the interests 
of the people of the Philippine Islands or in any way 
obligating the Philippine government. 

“The governments of Japan and the United States 
have found themselves in entire agreement upon this 
method of handling a situation which might. otherwise 
lead to increasing conflict between their competing com- 
mercial interests.” 

This significant statement was contained in the press 
release issued after the Japanese Ambassador had called 
at the State Department: 

“By their joint efforts to secure mutually satisfactory 
adjustments the United States and Japan demonstrate 
their limitation of Japanese textile imports, it is well 
known that the State Department has such an agreement 
under consideration. 

American manufacturers have exerted strong pressure 
for action in Washington which will curtail imports of 
Japanese textiles and the President Cabinet Committee, 
appointed to study conditions in the textile industry, 
made such a recommendation. 

The Philippine Islands are now importing more than 
95 million square meters of cotton goods each year (a 
meter equals 39.37 inches), and the State Department 
in announcing the voluntary limitation action on the part 
of Japan said it “should materially improve the position 
of American cotton textiles in the Philippines since it will 


6 en terms of the agreement by which Japan will 


reduce substantially the quantity of Japanese textiles 
supplied to that country. Under the new arrangement 
it is anticipated that American exports to the Islands will 
be twice those of Japan. 


In a press release the State Department told of the 
ability to solve the various economic problems which are 
of concern to the two people in a way that will conserve 
and safeguard the legitimate interest of both.” 


On this statement much hope is hung for a limitation 
on Japanese textile imports into this country. 


In the calendar year 1934, Japan supplied, on a quan- 
tity basis, 52.7 per cent of the Philippine market for 
cotton textiles, while American exporters supplied 40.5. 
Japan has made a further gain during 1935. 


It is believed here that the action of such a large num- 
ber of members of Congress in going to the Philippine 
Islands for the inauguration of the new government there 
will encourage good will and add to increasing the impor- 
tation of American textiles. Senator James F. Byrnes, of 
South Carolina, recently stated this was one of his main 
purposes in going. A similar attitude is entertained by 
other members of the party from textile States. 


The voluntary agreement is for two years and begins 
as of August 1, 1935, and is based on the proviso that 
there will be no increase in the Philippine tariff against 
Japanese cotton piece goods. 

American textiles are sold free of duty in the Philip- 
pines, whereas imports from other sources pay a substan- 
tial duty. As a result of this protection and of consumer 
preference and other market factors, the value of Amer- 
ican cotton cloth sold in the Philippines has been consid- 
erably greater than that sold by Japan, even when the 
quantity sold has been less. During the first eight 
months of 1935, the value per square meter of American 
goods imported into the Philippines was twice as great 
as that of Japanese cloth. The total value of these im- 
ports from the United States during that period being 
$3,277,000 as compared with a total value of $2,56,000 
for imports from Japan, while the quantity imported 
from the United States was 24,790,000 square meters as 
compared with 37,973,000 square meters from Japan. 

Prior to 1934, Japan supplied a much smaller share of 
the Philippine market for these products than did the 
United States, the Japanese furnishing 27 per cent in the 
four years 1930-1933, as compared with 57 per cent from 
the United States. The arrangement announced repre- 
sents, therefore, an adjustment between the position of 
Japan in the Philippine textile market in the last two 
years and that held by her in preceding years. 
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New System 
Waste 


RECENT invention by S. S. Holt, superintendent of 
A the Travora Manufacturing Company, Graham, 

N .C., relates to a method and means of reclaim- 
ing strippings or waste from carding machines in cotton 
manufacture and also in the reclaiming and use of strip- 
pings from carding machines used for carding any type 
of textile fibers. 

Heretofore, the conventional way of preparing textile 
fibers for a drawing operation has been to take the raw 
stock and put it into a bale breaker from whence it is 
carried to an opener and then t oa Murray machine and 
the like. Then it is transferred from these machines by 
means of a main condenser onto an automatic picker 
feeder which feeds the raw stock to the pickers, usually 
first to a breaker picker which forms the fibers into laps 
and these lap rolls are placed into a finisher picker where 
the finished lap rolls are prepared. These finished lap 
rolls are then placed in the intake end of a carding ma- 
chine from whence the fibers emerge in the form of a web 
and are drawn through a trumpet and deposited as a 
sliver into a suitable can. From the can, the slivers are 
fed to drawing machines, fly frames and the like, for the 
preparation of the finished yarn. 

The carding machine has what is known as carding 
mechanism or carding cylinder with card clothing thereon 
and a doffer cylinder. The doffer cylinder has the web of 


Furthermore, since the advent of the processing tax 
on cotton, these strippings represent an investment of 
over four cents per pound plus the price paid for the 
cotton, which is much more than the strippings can be 
sold for in the open market as waste. 

It is, therefore, an object of this invention to provide 
means whereby these strippings can be reconditioned and 
the foreign matter removed therefrom thus reclaiming 
the good cotton contained therein and working this good 
cotton in the conventional manner or depositing it in 
whatever percentage desired back into the working of the 
raw stock as the raw stock is prepared for the carding 
machines. 

The inventor, S. S. Holt, says: 
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textile fibers removed therefrom by a stripper comb or 
roll which strips it off in the form of a web which is 
condensed by means of a trumpet into a sliver. In the 
carding operation, the motes, leaves, dirt and other for- 
eign substances are removed from the cotton or fibers. 
The carding cylinder has what is known as a stripper 
mechanism which strips the waste cotton onto a suitable 
roll where a roll of strippings is formed. 

The rolls of strippings have heretofore constituted a 
source of great loss in the textile industry and especially 
in the manufacture of cotton goods. These strippings 
are filled with all kinds of impurities and heretofore have 
been of no value whatever except to be sold as waste. 
Some attempts have heretofore been made to take the 
strippings which run usually from three to six per cent 
of raw stock and to throw them back into the opening 
machinery and rework them along with the raw stock. 
This has not been satisfactory on account of throwing a 
great quantity of dirt and foreign substances back into 
the raw stock thus resulting in imperfect cotton yarn 
being manufactured. 


6 


“IT accomplish this result by collecting the rolls of 
strippings and passing these rolls of strippings through 
conventional cleaning system, pickers, and carding ma- 
chines, but instead of the carding machine taking the 
fibers therefrom in sliver form, the fibers are removed in 
loose form thus rendering the cotton into a state where 
it is easily mixed or handled as ordinary raw stock. If 
the fibers coming from the carding machines as a result 
of reworking the strippings, were saved in bulk in sliver 
form, it would be impossible to mix the strippings back 
into the opening machinery on account of the fact that 


the slivers or rolls would become entangled in the ma- 


chinery; consequently, it would be impossible to work 
the same unless by hand operation ,the slivers or rolls 
were torn into small bits which would be very expensive 
and the cost of such reworking would be prohibitive. 

“T therefore accomplish the desired result by providing 
certain of the carding machines with pneumatic suction 
nozzles located adjacent the stripping mechanism on the 
doffer cylinder of the carding machine which receives the 
loose cotton fibers from the doffer cylinder of the carding 
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machine and conveys the loose cotton fibers thus re- 
carded from the strippings back into the source of supply 
of the raw stock where I can mix it with other raw stock 
or work it separately as first grade cotton fibers. 

“Some of the objects of the invention having been 
stated, other objects will appear as the description pro- 
ceeds, when taken in connection with the accompanying 
drawings, in which: 

“Figure 1 is a diagrammatic layout of a textile plant 
equipped with my invention; 

“Figure 2 is a top plan view of the discharge end of a 
carding machine equipped with my invention; 

“Figure 3 is an elevation of the discharge end of a 
carding machine equipped with my invention, showing 
the invention in elevation and the floor in section; 

“Figure 4 is a vertical sectional view taken along line 
4—4 in Figure 3. 

“Referring more specifically to the drawings, the num- 
eral 10 indicates a conventional bale breaker while 11 
and 12 indicate other forms of openers which are con- 
nected in series by means of ducts 13, 14 and 15 to a 
suction pipe 16. The bale breakers and openers are 
usually located in one portion of the building or in a 
separate room from the rest of the machinery. The raw 
stock is placed into the bale breakers and passed there- 
through and through the openers prior to its being fed 
to the pickers. The suction pipe 16 is connected to a 
main condenser and suction fan 17 from whence the raw 
stock is fed onto an automatic picker feeder 18 which 
feeds it to the breaker pickers 19 and 20, or as many 
additional pickers as may be deemed necessary. 

“The breaker pickers form the fibers into lap rolls and 
in more recent installations, finisher pickers or lappers 
are geared thereto and driven in unison therewith, there 
being several pickers in a row, and the fibers are fed 
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continuously therethrough. In the present instance, the 
finisher pickers or lappers 21 and 22, are provided and 
the lap rolls are taken from the breaker pickers 19 and 
20 and several of these lap rolls are usually placed in the 
finisher picker where they are all picked at the same 
time and formed into a finished lap roll at the discharge 
end thereof. These lap rolls are then taken to suitable 
carding machines and fed to the intake end thereof. 
These lap rolls are carded and the cotton emerges from 
the discharge end of the carding machine, said cotton 
being discharged from the doffer cylinder by a stripper 
comb or roll into the form of a very fine web. This web 
is usually passed through a trumpet where it is condensed 
and passed through a coiling mechanism where the sliv- 
ers, which are condensed in the trumpet, are deposited 
in suitable containers. These containers are then placed 
at the intake end of the drawing machinery for successive 
operations for drawing, spinning and twisting the fibers 
into a finished yarn. | 

“The carding machines also have stripper rolls which 
collect the strippings from the carding machines. These 
strippings are waste cotton, leaves, husks, dirt, and in 
fact all of the impurities in the cotton are collected on 
the stripper rolls. Heretofore, these strippings have been 
sold as waste and in a few instances, as heretofore stated, 
have been thrown back into the opening room where they 
are mixed with the raw stock but this means that all of 
these foreign substances which compose a great percent- 
age of the strippings, are thrown into the pure raw stock 
which contaminates the same and results in inferior sliv- 
ers, resulting in inferior yarn. 

“T have provided a method and means whereby these 
strippings can be reworked and thus a great saving is 
effected. The cotton laps normally produced on machines 


(Continued on Page 34) 


WHEN YOU NEED 


WORKING 


You can get it IMMEDIATELY! Upon shipment of your merchandise— 


We will buy your accounts receivable. Your customers will not be notified. You pass your own 
credits—sell to whom you please; and sell us part or all of your accounts as you see fit. 


MR. C. R. TAYLOR, located at Charlotte: 1414 Johnston Building 


will gladly, and without obligation, give you complete details. Or, if you prefer, write direct— 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS Headquarters BALTIMORE 
) CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $44,000,000 


Wherever You Are Use Commercial Credit Service 


Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy 
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Discussion Carding 


In last week’s issue we published a letter from “New 
Carder” asking why some cards throw white cotton on 
the sides of the cylinder. Several answers to this ques- 
tion are given below and we would be glad to receive 
additional information on this subject —Editor. 


Editor: 


In reply to the question asked by New Carder, I wish 
to state that I too have had the experience of stock flying 
out of the end of the cylinder but have eliminated the 
trouble quite easily. 

The proper thing to do is to set the cylinder screen, 
with a gauge, the exact distance on either side of the 
cylinder. If this doesn’t bring the satisfactory results 
the selvage guide on the feed plate should be examined. 


Editor: 


In answer to the question, “What makes some cards 
throw out white cotton on the side of the cylinder? The 
first thing is to see that your cards are level; next see 
that the clothing is tight on doffer and cylinder and espe- 
cially the tail ends; next see that the screens are perfect 
and set up properly; next see that your cylinder casing 
between licker-in and top flats is set toa 17 gauge. Ap- 
ply these directions on your cards and I think it will 


I have been grinding clothing and overseeing cards 
for 35 years. ‘These resules have proved beneficial to 
me and will to anyone else if properly applied. 


J. N. M. 


Editor: 


I have a few points to make in answering the question 
asked by New Carder. 

If you have cotton being thrown out on the side of 
the cylinder, it would be advisable to examine the bottom 
screens carefully. It may be that the screen has a dent 
or bent place near the edge of the screen, so it does not 
fit against the licker-in as it should. This, of course, 
causes an air pocket and cotton will be thrown out on 
the side of the cylinder. 


If your screen is not set as near the same level on 
each end, you will find that the card will throw the fly 
out. This may cause just a tiny place not to be fitted 
tightly, which, of course, will give you an air pocket. 
You will find on cards that the following things will give 
you the air pockets: 


1. Imperfect screens. 

2. Broken bars in bottom screens. 

3. Bottom screen set too close to cylinder on one 
end. 

4. Bottom screen set too far away from cylinder on 


stop your trouble. 


Adds to cotton what Nature left out. 


BRETON 


PROCESS 


aids normal moisture regain during 
manufacturing operations * makes 
the fibres more supple * neutral- 
izes static * prevents kinking. 


Minerol Treatments 


provide better sanitary conditions, 
reduce dust and “fly” « lessen the 
fire hazard « less slugs * less ends 
down. 


SPRAY MINEROL.. 


for better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing. 


other end. 


THE NEW ODORLESS FINISH. 


VERSIEOL ° is a solidified petroleum 
product that forms a permanent emul- 
sion with water, starches and filling 


materials. 


VERSIEOL ¢ assures a permanent fin- 
ish without danger of rancidity, It 
preserves the goods over long periods 
of time. No unpleasant odors can 


originate under VERSIEOL treatments. 


A Conditioning Agent 


For garnetted stock, for cotton shoddy, 
comber noils and combinations of 
waste fibres. lt makes the stock card 


and spin more like natural raw cotton. 


MEON 
An Ideal Conditioner 


For filling yarns... removing the 
kink and setting the twist. Filling 
yarns weave better, with less imper- 


fections in the cloth aud less ‘seconds’. 


Applied, 1 gallon to 99 gallons of 
water, MEON is both economical 


and efficient. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for COTTON CONDITIONING 


17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 


CONDITIONING 
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I think if you will eamine your cards from the above 
list, you may locate some of your troubles. I would 
suggest a rigid setting of your licker-in screens and bot- 
tom screens. Take every precaution in getting a good 
equal setting on the ends of the bottom screen. We are 
maintaining a very satisfactory setting as follows: 

Front of screen to cylinder 32/1000. 

Center of screen to cylinder 22/1000. 

Back of screen to cylinder 18/1000. 

Of course, you may find that you cannot set your 
screens aS we do, as your machinery may not be in the 
same condition as ours. 

| hope that my ideas may be of some benefit to New 
Carder. H. G. L. 


Editor: 


I will give you an answer to the question on Carding 
asked by New Carder. 

The first question to be answered: What makes some 
cards throw out white cotton on the sides of the cylin- 
der? 

Answer: Where you have card screens with no flange 
on sides, your screen must be kept clean and properly 
adjusted to cylinders, then your trouble will be elimi- 
nated. If your screen has been damaged and has low 
and high places, air current from your cylinder will blow 
out good stock from the sides. 

As to card draft, one hundred (100) is proper drait 
for cards, or as near that as possible. 

I will give you a real card setting for one-inch staple 
cotton: 


Card Settings Gauge 
1—Feed plate to licker-in 10/1000 
2—-Licker-in to cylinder 10/1000 
3—Screen to licker-in circle 
4—-Mote knives to licker-in— 

Top 12/1000 
Bottom 10/1000 | 
5—Back plate to cylinder 17/1000 
6—Back plate to cylinder __ 22/1000 
7—Bottom screen to cylinder 
8—Front end to cylinder ___ 
9—Center bottom 4/1000 

10—Back between cylinder and licker-in____ 17/1000 
11—Flats to cylinder 1000 
12—-Dofter to cylinder .. 7/1000 
13—-Dofier comb to doffer __ 17/1000 
14—-Front plate to 

Bottom 17/1000 
15—-Stripping plate to eylinder— 
ALA. 


Enrollment Mark Is Broken At State’s 
Textile School 


College Station, Raleigh, N. C.—For the third succes- 
sive year attendance records at the North Carolina State 
College Textile School have been broken. 

The school is beginning its thirty-sixth year with an 
enrollment of 319 students, making it one of the largest 
institutions of its kind in the United States. 


Although the majority of the textile students are from 
North Carolina homes, a number are enrolled whose 
homes range from Canada to Mexico and from New York 
to the Middle West. 


TUFFER SERVICE 
anno DELIVERY 


saves costly delays 


A mid-western mill writes, “The way 


you shipped the clothing separately for each card facil- 
itated getting the clothing in the cards promptly, and 
all boxes were correctly and carefully marked. The 
delivery was made exactly on time. I am convinced 
that no other concern could have handled the order as 
you did.”’ 

Another mill reports, “‘I appreciate beyond words 
your special consideration and service.” 

Our policy from the beginning has been to make 
a product which we would be proud to use ourselves, 
if we were running a textile mill. We try to keep an 
adequate stock of regular sizes and kinds of Tuffer Card 
Clothing in reserve for quick delivery. If a special size 
or kind is not in stock, every facility is exercised to 
manufacture quickly. Order from our nearest office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlante, Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dalles, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
Fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, 
Burnisher Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant. 
Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Reguler Wire Heddles 
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' Bullard Granted Lug Strap Patent 


W. Irving Bullard, of Charlotte, N. C., has just been 
granted Patent No. 2,011,794 by the U .S. Patent Office 
covering the Jacobs reinforced Verybest lug strap (with 
and without plug) and method of manufacture. Mr. 
Bullard is president of the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing 
Company of Danielson, Conn. This is his fifth commer- 
cially successful invention. 


In carrying out his present invention Mr. Bullard has 
devised a novel method for reinforcing bolt slots, sides 
where the picker stick chafes the lug strap and the bow 
or heel where the strain and stress come. This is ac- 
complished by the use of a plurality of layers of canvas 
or other fabric both for body structure and reinforce- 
ment. The relation of the structure layers to the rein- 
forcing layers of fabric accomplishes the building up or 
reinforcement that is claimed to wear from four to ten 
times longer than a plain or conventional types of lug 
Strap. 

Under the broad claims granted in this patent Mr. 
Bullard has exclusive rights to the principles of com- 
plete reinforcement of canvas lug straps. The following 
claims were granted: 

“As a new article of manufacture, a lug strap of inter- 
rolled textile layers united by adhesive, with one of the 
layers constituting a complete reinforcing structure from 
one end of the completed lug strap to the other end and 
surrounding the slotted portions adjacent each of the 
ends, said reinforcing layer being positioned angularly 
relatively with the body of the lug strap fabric and taper- 
ing uniformly to each end.” 


The validity of the above claims have also been passed 
upon and confirmed by the APPEAL Board of the U. S. 
Patent Office. 


Mr. Bullard moved to Charlotte from New England 
nearly three years ago largely for the purpose of devel- 
oping the sale and use of these reinforced Verybest lug 
straps. Since the patent application was filed January 
7, 1933, over 400,000 of these straps have been sold to 
textile mills. 


Fifty Years of Belt Making 


The Akron Belting Company, Akron, Ohio, announce 
their fiftieth year of continuous operations as manufac- 
turers of leather belting. 

Starting in a modest way in 1885, when the country 
was developing industries of all classes, the Akron Belt- 
ing Company carefully planned the expansion of its sales 
operations, which steadily grew until today they include 
a considerable portion of the manufacturing districts in 
all States, and in addition they are supplying leather 
belting to responsible importers in several foreign mar- 
kets. 


During the entire half-century this company has not 
undergone reorganization simply because its founders 
were men of unusual ability, who believed in conserv- 
atism and adopted a policy of “Service to the Customer”’ 
as the foundation for profit. They have passed on to 
their reward, but succeeding generations retain their 
holdings due to their confidence in present management, 
who are continuing the principles which have contributed 
so much to success during all the years. 

Factory operation includes all divisions in prepara- 
tion of oak tan leather, viz., secondary tanning or curry- 
ing, stretching, curing, finishing and the complete man- 
ufacture of belting in all sizes and plies, in charge of 
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men with wide experience in power engineering, belt 
manufacture and application. 


Correct belt installation has been advocated and prac- 
ticed by the Akron Company for more than twenty-five 
years, consequently the modern group-drive idea is not 
altogether new to them but rather a confirmation of their 
recommendations. 


This company is extremely fortunate in having a field 
force of experienced salesmen who have been trained by 
years of practice in belt application and power engineer- 
ing thus fitting them for the task of determining the 
proper size and kind of belt for a machine or group of 
machines, as well as to render valuable assistance to 
customers who contemplate changes in power distribu- 
tion. 


The personnel of the company management comprises 
men of long experience. Mark M. Jones is president 
and treasurer, and while he resides in New York where 
he has other business interests, he comes to Akron at 
regular intervals to keep in touch with Akron Belting 
Company affairs. 

George Wince, secretary, has been connected with the 
Belting Company for more than forty years and was 
active in its management until he retired to be succeeded 
in his activities in production and sales management in 
1914 by W. C. Metlin, the vice-president, who has spent 
forty-nine years in furtherance of the company’s factory, 
office and sales activities. 

Akron Belting comprises the several types or classes of 
belts required in industry, and each brand represents a 
specifis grade and thickness from which no deviation is 
permitted. 


Important Knitting Patent 


In view of the widespread use of elastic courses in 
hosiery, U. S. Patent No. 1,996,648 recently issued to 
Robert H. Lawson and Roy F. Lovell and assigned to 
Hemphill Company of Pawtucket, R. I., makers of Ban- 
ner hosiery machines, is seen as one of far-reaching im- 
portance to the hosiery trade. 


The invention relates to knitted fabrics and _ particu- 
larly to stockings or half hose having incorporated there- 
in a so-called garter top. ‘The manner of incorporating 
the elastic thread in the knitted fabric is such that the 
elastic yarn, when initially fed to the needles, is knitted 
in for one or more needles. This eliminates the loose 
ends which are unavoidable in the “laid-in” elastic con- 
structions and to which both merchants and consumers 
object when buying hosiery. 

A number of different methods of knitting the patent- 
ed fabric are shown in the patent papers but the inven- 
tors state that the preferred method is to feed the elastic 
thread below the latches of raised cylinder needles and 
below the level of dial needles which are in retraced posi- 
tion. Thereafter the dial needles are projected and the 
cylinder needles are moved to stitch drawing position in 
the usual manner. The patent as issued covers the knit- 
ting of both plain and rib fabrics. 


The patent papers also describe a method of knitting 
a garter as an integral part of the sock in such a way that 
the garter portion of the stocking assumes an angle with 
respect to the remainder of the stocking which is ordi- 
narily assumed by the garter in common use. This may 
be achieved either by knitting a pull course below the 
elastic courses and across a certain number but not all 
of the wales or the rib top, or by cutting across the de- 
sired number of wales. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER. 
Nota shut-down in 8 months 
from faulty lubrication! 
PRESIDENT. 


It makes our Operations 
Nore profitable! 


TREASURER. 
The records show lubrica- 
tion cost is less! 


PLANT ENGINEER. 
We're using less power 
"aGintenance cost is down! 
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1. REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 
2. MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
3. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 

| 4. LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 


ation Profit. = —" 
See Next Page... heal 
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*THE SUM OF 
Socony-Vacuum Products receive THESE FOUR SAVINGS 
learty, unanimous approye! :- 
of every industry. 
hem In your Plant and YOu way 
4n show a Lub1° 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


® A Massachusetts mill saved $4925 in 
power cost—more than the total lubri- 
cant cost. A woolen mill gets better lu- 
brication with 25% less oil. This means 
fewer applications — less time required 
for oiling—fewer spots on the cloth! 


Lubrication Profit in the Plant | 


LANT ENGINEERS will tell you in terms 
PP»; power saved. Production managers 
will talk about lack of shutdowns and low- 
er lubrication cost. 


But where you’ll find the complete re- 
port on the success of Socony-Vacuum lu- 
bricants is where these savings are totaled 
—the financial statement. For what is Lu- 
brication Proft in the plant becomes real 
money on the company’s books. 


Putting extra profit on the books through 


correct lubrication practice has been a 
Socony-Vacuum service for 69 years. 

A Socony-Vacuum engineer will make a 
study of your individual problems. What 
he recommends will be based on his own 
wealth of experience, access to the world’s 
most complete file of lubrication data, and 
the experience of the company in working 
closely with equipment manufacturers. 


MakeuseofthisSocony-Vacuumservice, 
and earn a Lubrication Profitin your plant. 


he Books. 


MARKETING POLICY 


INDUSTRY almost always finds that the 
controlled use of high-grade Gargoyle 
Lubricants pays for itself many times 
over and actually costs less to use thun 
ordinary lubricants. But for such equip- 
ment as does not justify the highest- 
grade lubricants, Socony- Vacuum en- 
gineers will recommend a lower-priced 
lubricant consistent with true economy. 


Socony-Vacuum, with a complete line 
of products, can supply the lubricants 
best fitted for the requirements of the 
individual lubricating job. 


INCORPORATED 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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o-operation To Meet An 


Emergency 


By Gilbert H. Montague 
Of The New York Bar 


industry is wasting itself in a competitive struggle 


| Tuis a matter: tas nation- wide, concern, when a great 
that is helping no one. 


When this calamity is directly traceable to State labor 
laws put forward in the nam@f humanity, and to Na- 
tional legislation designed to benefit other economic sec- 
tions of the nation, a great national injustice’ 1S proved, 
and its victims need not be apologetic in calling this in- 
justice to the attention of the nation. 


Economic extinction 
New England early in the last century. 

So vigorous then was the remonstrance front New 
England that public opinion and national policy were 
soon diverted into new channels, which raised New Eng- 
land and all the rest of the country to new and unparal- 
leled levels of prosperity. 

The cotton textile industry is entitled to press upon the 
nation its need for remedy along many fronts. 

The Cabinet Committee on Cotton Textiles appointed 
last Spring by the President has now committed the ad- 
ministration to the proposition that there should be legis- 
lation and administrative action for the cotton textile 
industry that will supplement the industry’s voluntary 
efforts to maintain labor standards provided in the NRA 
code, and also legislation and administrative action that 
will deal with excess capacity and obsolescence through 
limitations on the hours of machine operations, or a leas- 
ing system for retiring surplus equipment, or the purchase 
and retirement of the most obsolete units. 

Meanwhile, without waiting for new legislation, there 
is much that can be done by voluntary co-operation. 

An outstanding achievement in this direction which 
has attracted wide attention from other industries is 
already to the credit of the cotton textile industry. 


Mr. Dorr, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
congratulated its members at a recent meeting on the 
extraordinary degree of voluntary co-operation shown in 
a careful analysis which proved that 97 per cent of the 
mills were observing the wages and hours of the code, in 
compliance with the policy endorsed by the directors of 
the Institute and recommended to the members. 

Notwithstanding this heroic achievement in voluntary 
co-operation, the cotton textile industry as a whole is 
operating unprofitably, partly due to over capacity and 
competition with rayon and, partly to double shift oper- 
ations that became quite general under the reduced work- 
ing hours of the code. 

In many instances these reduced working hours result- 
ed in two 40-hour shifts totaling 80 hours running time 
where former operation had been on single shifts of 55 
or 60 hours per week. 

A uniform single shift operation of 55 hours per week 
would probably do away with most of the ills of the in- 
dustry by bringing production more nearly in line with 
the average normal demand. 

Any discussion of this proposal, however, opens a vista 


*Address before Convention of National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, October 17th. 


in a different form confronté@ 


of wide differences existing in various branches and 
groups composing the industry as a whole. 

Well informed and thoughtful members of the industry 
have frequently stated that the industry is so varied as to 
make close cohesion very difficult if not impractical, and 
viewed from some angles this statement seems justifiable. 

The fact remains, however, that single yarn is the basis 
and starting point for all cotton textile industry products. 

Yarn varies in size and in quality, but it nevertheless 
remains the common denominator for practically all cot- 
torr prodacts...In fact, it may be considered the raw 
material. for the many and varied subsequent processes. 

Single yarn is not sold to the consuming public, but is 
produced by integrated mills for thei rown consumption, 

If it were possible to do away with over-production of 
single yarn, and to enable the spinner to obtain a modest 
legitimate profit, a very important step would have been 
taken to restore the industry to a more wholesome condi- 
tion, 

Any such plan would, of course, have to be industry- 
wide, and would require the same whole-hearted support 
and voluntary co-operation of all concerned which en- 
abled 97 per cent of the mills in this industry to continue 
to adhere to the wages and hours of the code. 

In 1923 the Supreme Court in a unanimous decision 
held that there was nothing in the Sherman Act that for- 
bade an industry-wide agreement for a six months cur- 
tailment of production, when the industry was able to 
show that this curtailment was necessary for its exist- 
ence. 

The various groups of the cotton textile industry are 
organized to deal with their respective special problems. 

This unquestionably is the most practical way of or- 
ganizing the industry for the solution of its many and 
varied special problems, and the work and scope of these 
various groups of the industry need not be changed in 
any way. 

During the years of this depression voices have repeat- 
edly come from the Supreme Court, inviting a resurvey of 
our economic organization, and & reconsideration of the 
social and economic consequences of an unrestrained 
competitive system. 

‘This is not the usual case of possible fluctuating con- 
ditions, but of a changed economic level,”. said Chief 
Justice Hughes speaking for the Supreme Court in Jan- 
uary, 1932. 


Rewards Offered in Chicopee Floggings 


Gainesville, Ga.—Rewards offered by the Chicopee 
Textile Mills and a grand jury investigation scheduled 
were new moves in the attempt to learn who flogged two 
employees of the mill in recent months. 

N. L. Smith, president of the Chicopee Corporation, 
offered $500 reward for each conviction in the kidnaping 
and whipping of M. T. Grimes, general manager of the 
textile plant here. Mr. Smith also offered a reward of 
$100 for each conviction in connection with the whipping 
of John Snead, “clock man.” 
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THE COTTON FABRIC 


Forecasts for the Spring and 
Summer Seasons 


Certain very definite trends for the com- 
ing Spring and Summer seasons here mani- 
fested themselves in the cottons shown in 
Paris recently. American manufacturers 
and designers are showing great interest in 
these fabrics, and we shall discuss the sa- 
lient points and reproduce some swatches 
of these French materials which were worn 
by extremely well-dressed and prominent 
French women. 


Shantung effects are noticed in many 
different cottons for next Spring and Sum- 
mer, following the great popularity of 
shantung and silk linens last season. Corded 
materials are in great demand. The swatch 
shows a corded check madras, white, deep 


No. 1—Corded check madras 


yellow and black cords on a white ground. 
The end to end or broadcloth type corded 
effects are very good in white and pastels. 
Crepes of all kinds—the thin, expensive 
ones particularly—-were seen in Paris and 
French resorts last season, and the designers 
are using them for dresses and little dress- 
maker suits. The frosted crepes—pale green 


No. 2—Yarn dyed lox loom fine boucle 
check 


on off-white, white on shell pink—look 
very cool and fresh, while the wool shades 
are good for traveling, and the others, em- 
broidered in silk or rayon, are being used 
for the more dressy frocks. Boucles give 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


No. 3—Diagonal boucle 


every promise of being poplar. Swatch 
No. 2 shows a yarn-dyed box loom fine 
boucle check in soft green, natural and 
white, and No. 3 is a diagonal boucle in 
pale eau de nil green. Deep clear colors 
are indicated for next season—magenta, 
cerise, turquoise, blued green, brown tan, 
royal blue. And geometrics and florals in 
strong colors are seen in many cottons. 
The peasant patterns and colors which 
have been in such great demand for the 
past two seasons give every sign of carry- 
ing into next year with undiminished pop- 
ularity. Tucked effects are noticeable, both 


t 


No. 4—Novelty pleated and corded madras 


No. 5—Novelty yarn dyed mateiasse-poplin 


in all white and combined with color. 
Swatch No. 4 shows a novelty pleated and 
corded madras in plain white, and No. 5 
is a novelty yarn-dyed matelasse-poplin in 
white, black, bright pink and dull red. 
Matelasse effects are seen in many direc- 
tions—huge blisters on a plain surface— 
quilted effects—a large quilted self spot 
with a red dot in the center—very fine 
pique with multi-color satine stripe and a 
jacquard dot on the color. The homespuns 
are in evidence for women’s tailored suits 
and traveling dresses. Swatch No. 6 is a 
novelty homespun with an irregular weave 


No. 6—Novelty homespun with irregu'ar 
weave or sacking 


in natural color. Other heavier cottons 
have a nubbed effect. A colored tweed 
weave has loosely woven nubs in white. 
Wool effects in houndstooth are shepard 
check in green, red and white colorings 
are also being used for these strictly tail- 
ored suits in wool styles. Seersucker, too, 
is being sponsored by the better houses for 
suits, following their popularity last year 
Etamines are very good, and one seen re- 
cently was reversible—natural one side and 
in a bright color the other. 

Swatch No. 7 shows an interesting up- 
holstery fabric from Paris, which might 
also be used for summer topcoats. The 
heavy wool-effect cords are threaded diag- 
onally through the contrasting background, 
which has a silky finish and an interlacing 


No. 7—Heavy novelty diagonal all-over 
drapery 


weave. The material shown is in natural 
with the heavy cords in dull blue-green. 
A leading salon in Paris last summer had 
slip-covers of diagonally striped pique in 
blue and white, and since this is very easily 
laundered, it should prove successful here 
for summer draperies and slip-covers. A 
bobinette net has raised embroidered polka 
dots fully an inch in diameter—bright blue 
on an off-white net. Another French fash- 
ion which manufacturers and designers in 
America plan to follow is the vogue for 
colored cotton gloves. And the fact that 
all French school children wear smocks in 
the class room, made of black calico, sug- 
gests a new use for cotton in this country. 
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Personal News 


J. L. Lineberger has resigned as president of the Spen- 
cer Mountain Mills, Ranlo, N. C., having sold his interest 
in the company. 


W. T. Love, treasurer of the Spencer Mountain Mills, 
Ranlo, N. C., has also been elected president of the com- 
pany. 


D. R. LaFar, who has been superintendent of the 
Ranlo Manufacturing Company, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager. 


Earl R. Stall, who has been associated with J. E: Sir- 
rine & Co., engineers, of Greenville, for many years, has 
been elected president of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company, of Greenville. 


Nelson C. Poe, Jr., has resigned as president of the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 5. C. 
Fred W. Symmes has been re-elected vice-president. Mr. 
Poe, who has been president since 1926, will continue on 
the board, but did not offer for re-election as president. 


W. T. Love has resigned as president of the Ranlo 
Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C., but will continue 
as chairman of the board. E. B. Denny, who has been 
vice-president, has been elected president of the com- 
pany. 


J. N. Sherer, who’has been assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, 
N. C., has been elected secretary and treasurer. He suc- 
ceeds S$. M. Robinson, who resigned some time ago. He 
will also serve as assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Spencer Mountain Mills. 


Carded Yarn Group Meets 


About 100 members of the Carded Yarn Group met at 
Hotel Charlotte in Charlotte last Wednesday. The meet- 
ing was described as an informal business conference to 
discuss current market developments. Sidney P. Cooper, 
chairman, presided. 


A report from the Cotton-Textile Institute covering 
the extent to which carded yarn spinners are observing 
the standard of hours and wages as laid down in the for- 
mer code, was presented at the meeting. It showed very 
little deviation from code standards. A resolution was 
passed urging all spinners to continue the present hours 
of work and wage rates. 


Spinners attending the meeting were generally optimis- 


_tic over the business outlook. They stated that the yarn 


market had showed material improvement. They feel 
that continued improvement in demand will make for 
even larger business and better prices. 

G. H. Dorr, president, and S. P. Munroe, vice-presi- 
dent, represented the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Beattie On Textile Hall Board 


Greenville, S. C-_—The management of Textile Hall 
Corporation announces that $. M. Beattie, president of 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company, has been elected a 
director to succeed his distinguished father, the late Wil- 
liam E. Beattie. The full directorship as now consti- 
tuted consists of the following: John W. Arrington, S. 
M. Beattie, Cason J. Callaway, W. W. Carter, Thurmond 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


W. P. Ward, Supt. Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 


Chatham, Donald Comer, Herman Cone, Robert I. Dal- 
ton, J. F. Gallivan, B. E. Geer, B. B. Gossett, Edwin 
Howard, George H. Lanier, H. A. Ligon, J. Spencer Love, 
Cartter Lupton, John A. McPherson, J. E. Sirrine, Wm. 
G. Sirrine and F. O. Tyler. 

The Twelfth Southern Textile Exposition will be held 
in 1937. No textile exhibition will be held in Greenville 
next year. There will be an interesting mechanical and 
power show in April, but textile processing machinery 
will not be exhibited. 

The prospectus for the Southern Textile Exposition 
will be issued in November. Demand for reservations 
has been so great that over half the available space has 
been applied for by nearly an hundred manufacturers of 
equipment for cotton, wool, silk and rayon mills, and 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. While the 1937 
Exposition is eighteen months off, numerous details have 
been perfected.. The executive personnel will continue 
as it has for the past fifteen years. 


Eastern Carolina Division To Meet Novy. 2 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will hold its fall meeting at the Erwin Audi- 
torium in West Durham on Saturday, November 2nd, at 
10 a.m. There will be a morning session only. 

The subject for discussion at this meeting will be 
“Tests and Methods of Making Them.” The discussion 


-will cover the value of tests, methods of making them 


and the type of tests made. It is not the intention of 
the meeting to discuss the results of tests. 

The committee in charge of the meeting have asked 
various members to come prepared to discuss the subject 
with relation to designated departments of the mill. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., chairman, will preside, and arrange- 
ments for the meeting are being made by W. H. Miley, 
Jr., secretary. 
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South Carolina Spinners’ Division Meeting 


HE South Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association will meet at Greenville, 5. C., on 

Saturday, October 26th, at 10 a.m. The meeting 

will be held in Library Hall, on the second floor of the 

Greenville Public Library. The building ‘is on North 
Main Street, one block south of the OOtaray Hotel. 

Joe C. Cobb, of Langley, chairman, will lead the dis- 
cussion. It will cover the questions listed below and 
others that may be brought up during the meeting. The 
meeting will adjourn about 1 o’clockk, no luncheon or 
afternoon session being planned. 

This Division, organized last Spring, held its first 
meeting at Clemson College at that time and an excellent 
discussion developed. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Are roller bearing spindles a good investment over 
the Standard spindle built by machine builders to- 
day? 

1. (a) How much higher spindle speed will they 
stand? 

2. With long draft equipment, and using single roving, 
how long a draft is permissible, consistent with 
satisfactory yarn for weaving print cloths? This, 

of course, is on filling. 

3. On spinning, what are the advantages of shell top 
rolis over solid rolls? 

4. Please give us the actual figures as to average drafts 
which you are running on long draft spinning. 
State yarn number, size of hank roving, twist, etc. 

5. What is the best break draft on spinning when your 
total is 8 inches? (Common draft.) 

6. What is the best break draft on spinning when your 
total draft is 13 inches? (Common draft.) 

6. (a) What is the best break draft on spinning when 
your total draft is 16 inches? (Long draft.) 

7. What is the best twist multiple to use on speeders 
when running l-inch cotton? 

8. Can 30s yarn of good quality be made out of mid- 
dling %-inch cotton with long draft? 

8. (a) Ina well run mill making 30s to 40s yarn out 
of -l-inch cotton, will the gain in production 
brought about by lower twist and higher speed 
more than offset the additional cost of 1 1/16-inch 
cotton so as to make it profitable to use? 

9. If you were planning to install new long draft spin- 
ning, would you have your top rolls covered with 
cork or calf skins? Which will give a smoother 
yarn? Which will give the best breaking strength? 
How does your cost compare on the cork against 
calf skin? 

10. What type overhead cleaning system have you 
found to do the best work? When installing the 
overhead cleaning system, do you do anything to 
your spinning creels to make them shed the lint 
and dirt? What do you do? 

11. Those of you who have long draft spinning and 
have installed the overhead cleaning system, what 
advantages have you received after installing this 
system? 


Wallace On Cotton’s Future 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
at his press conference recently painted what may be 
termed a rosy picture for old King Cotton. 

Although the estimated 11,464,000-bale cotton crop.is 
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larger than the AAA ordered, Wallace said the indica- 
tions now are that the disappearances will be more than 
the current crop, thereby cutting further into the sur- 
plus. 


When the AAA program first began there was a sur- 
plus of over 12,000,000 bales. This has been reduced to 
a little over 9,000,000 bales and the hope is that it will 
be down to 8,500,000 bales at the end of this cotton year, 
The objective is a carryover of around 5,000,000 bales. 
This means next year’s crop will be reduced below the 
base production but the cutis likely not to be as much 
as this year. 

There will be a new AAA cotton sign-up around Christ- 
mas time but the amount which next year’s production 
will be cut is yet to be determined. Consumption out- 
look, carryover and other factors will enter into equa- 
tion. 

Wallace pointed out that cotton exports are picking 
up and the outlook for consumption both abroad and at 
home is bright for the cotton farmer. 


F. E. Slack Heads Association of Yarn 
Distributors 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn merchants’ fifteenth an- 
nual meeting resulted in a general reorganization and a 
change in name to Association of Cotton Yarn Distribu- 
tors, with Frank E. Slack as president. The name was 
changed in order to better identify the scope of the organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Slack was for ten years secretary-treasurer of the 
association. The former president, Edwin F. Sherman, 
of John F. Street Company, Providence, R. I., was elected 
chairman of the board. Another former president, Fred 
A. Rakestraw, of Hyde-Rakestraw Company, this city, 
was elected treasurer, and T. Ewing Montgomery, who 
has been association counsel for some years, becomes sec- 
retary. 


The board of directors was increased from eight to 12 
members. The officers were authorized to enlarge the 
credit bureau service. A strong committee on arbitration 
was appointed, partly on the theory that the U. 5. Su- 
preme Court decision on the processing tax may lead to 
arbitrating numerous claims. Among the principles and 
trade practices adopted were the following: 

To establish and maintain policies of fair and open 
competition. Through uniform standards of sale of cot- 
ton yarns, to establish co-operative understanding among 
spinners, selling agents and purchasers. To further spin- 
ners interests through standard merchandising practices, 
representation and selling efforts having the fundamental 
purpose of doing business at prices profitable to the spin- 
ners. Short selling is unsound and should not be engaged 
in. Sharing commissions with customers is detrimental 
to the industry. The uniform contract is sound and con- 
tractural obligations will be scrupulously respected. Uni- 
formity with respect to terms of sale, net weight, arbitra- 
tion and cartage and freight agreements is essential to 
the welfare of the industry. 

The directors include the following: Walter A. Ful- 
ler, of William Whitman Co.; Albert W. Latta, of Tex- 
tiles, Inc.; Phil S. Steel, of Mauney-Steel Co.; Charles S. 
Schell, of Schell, Longstreth & Co.; Jesse P. Eddy, of 
Tillinghast Stiles Co.; Harold D. Muller, of L. P. Muller 
& Co.; S. M. D. Clapper, of Cannon Mills, Inc.; Herbert 
A. Currier, of Waterman Currier & Co.; Mr. Rakestraw; 
John J. Mitchell, Jr., of James.E. Mitchell Co.; J. Bruce 
McCullough, of Franklin Process Co., and Mr. Sherman. 


English Government To Control 
Cotton Spinning Trade 


(By J. E. Poole, Manchester Correspondent of The 
Montreal Star, in Montreal Star) 


London, July 20.—The latest experiment of the Na- 
tional Government of Great Britain in the realm of in- 
dustrial administration and control is its legislation aimed 
at the complete rationalization and modernization of the 
cotton spinning industry. 


The terms of the measure now before Parliament offer 
an excellent insight into the extent and methods under 
which the Government in this country is rapidly assum- 
ing the position of an all-round partner in industry, and 
I am afraid that to a very great extent it intends to as- 
sume the powers at times of a dominant partner, exercis- 
ing the power of controlling finances and of compulsion 
against any minority dissentients in such an industry. 


I have frequently wondered of recent months just what 
Canadian business men who are seemingly so resentful 
of the Price Spreads Committee’s doings and the actions 
taken in respect to combines would say if Right Hon. 
Mr. Bennett or the Right Hon. Mr. Mackenzie King 
were to present the Canadian House of Commons with 
legislation approaching within measureable distance of 
many of the measures along these lines which are accept- 


ed here with comparatively little opposition by the inter- 
ests directly affected. 

Moreover, I do not see, now that the proceess has be- 
gun, where this policy of Government permeation is to 
end, if, indeed, there can be any finality to a policy 
which must inevitably carry within itself a tremendous 
legislative momentum. There is in addition the problem 
of how far this or any Government can travel along these 
lines without creating for itself an industrial Franken- 
stein, with the ever-present danger of its getting out of 
parliamentary and governmental control. 

The measure, whose purpose is defined in the preamble 
as, “A bill to provide for the elimination of redundant 
spinning machinery in cotton mills in Great Britain by 
means of a Board having power to acquire property and 
to borrow and levy money; for the making of certain 
payments to the said Board, out of the Consolidated 
Funds or moneys provided by Parliament, and the mak- 
ing of certain payments by the said Board to the Exche- 
quer; for regulating the use of cotton-spinning machin- 
ery; and for purposes connected with the matters afore- 
said,” is so excellent an illustration of the present indus- 
trial paternalism in Government here that I am offering 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Branch Offices 
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In fact there are. many good reasons why such 
universal favor is accorded STEHEDCO Flat Stee! 
Heddles—every one of which can be of material ben- 


chit to you. W rite to us-——-oOr as k our representative, 


Stool Mia Lo 


e100 West Allegheny Philagelphia Pa. 
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TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 
Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. | 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing | 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


| For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 
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NOPCO 60 FINISHING OIL 

A finishing oil providing all the excellent 
qualities of the regular line of Nopco fin- 
ishes—but formulated especially to meet the 
demands of the Sanforizing process. 


DOES NOT DISCOLOR-— 


DEVELOPS NO ODOR 

Nopco 60 finishing oil is resistant to oxida- 
tion, thus assuring two important features 
in the Sanforizing of materials: complete 
freedom from discoloration, and the absence 
of odors. 


ASSURES QUICK WETTING—OUT— 


BETTER FIBRE SETTING 

The readiness with which Nopco 60 finish 
wets out makes it ideal as an aid to uniform 
shrinkage during tentering—and assures 
proper lubrication. 


Members of Throwsters Research Institute 
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Boston Chicago 


YOU SANFORIZE... USE THIS OIL 


PROVIDES A SMOOTH EVEN FINISH 


The superior wetting features of Nopco 60 
—together with its better lubricating qual- 
ities—combine to provide a smoother, evener 
finish, thus improving the appearance and 
quality of the finished material. 


CAN BE EASILY TESTED 


A sample of Nopco finishing oil will be sent 
upon request enabling you to test its qual- 
ities in your own mill. Mail the coupon be- 
low for sample, data sheets and technical 
information. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
San Francisco 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a sample of Nopco 60 finishing oil for Sanfor- 
izing, and complete data and technical information. 


(Send for this sample of Nopco 60 today) 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK 
D. H. Hux, Jr. 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 
One year, payable in advance | $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


American Legion To Combat 
Communism 


A REALIZATION of the menace of Communism 
seems to have come to the American Legion 


during_its recent.annual convention at St. Louis._ 
Among the planks adopted in #S«platform 


were the following: 


1. Continue Americanism as major Legion 
program. 


2. Encourage posts to form education com- 


mittees. 
5. Encourage schools and colleges to im- 
prove curricula and methods of teaching Amer- 
ican history, civics and related subjects. 
6. Urge departments to form state groups to 
deal with education. 


7. Discourage use of school buildings by or- 
ganizations propagating subversive doctrines. 

8. Issue monthly letters to state superin- 
tendent of school giving information regarding 
communistic and radical movements among high 
school principals. 

9. Oppose domestic youth movement. 

10... Combat communism and all other or- 
ganizations whose purposes are to undermine, 
sap, overthrow or otherwise destroy the piace 
ples of American government. 

11. Co-operate with all wag- 
ing an active fight against communism and other 
subversive movements. 

12. Oppose naziism, fascism, communism or 
any other (isms) contrary to fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

13. Urge the immediate recession of recog- 
nittion of Soviet Russia by the United States. 
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14. Sponsor national oratorical contests on 
patriotic subjects for high school students. 


Conspicuously absent from the platform was 
a demand for the ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment., 

We take that as a signthe American Legion 
is opposed to-any effort46 strip the States of 
their reserve powers. 


A Brilliant Performance 


A COMMUNIST group, acting under the guid- 
ance of a small number of University of 
North Carolina professors, arranged and financ- 
ed an appeal for the men convicted of dynamit- 
ing cotton mills at Burlington, N. C. 


The appeal was based, as are all such appeals, 
upon alleged technical errors which occurred 
during the trial and 4ll intelligent men know 
that the only thing which the North Carolina 
Supreme Court would consider was whether or 
not the trial had been conducted according to 
law. 


Imagine the surprise of the clerk of the Su- 
preme Court when they recently received a peti- 


tion, prepared and headed by J]. O. Bailey, as- 


sistant professor of English at the University of 
North Carolina, urging the court to decide the 
case in favor of the convicted dynamiters. 


The clerk, being a kindly and charitable man 
with a feeling of pity for people with feeble 
minds, returned the petition to Professor Bailey 
without presenting same to the Court and there- 
by saved the professor from contempt of court. 

It is a pity that the taxpayers of North Caro- 
lina are called upon to support a man of no more 
intelligence than Prof. J. O. Bailey. 


Reappearance of Gypsy 
Coppersmiths 


OR many years the cotton mills of the South 

and, for that matter, many other industries, 
have been periodically victimized by roving 
bands of Gypsy coppersmiths and we have, at 
least twice, driven them out of the South through 
editorial exposure. 

They operate through the use of a trick con- 
tract and the mill treasurer or superintendent 
wakes up too late to the fact that he has agreed 
to pay from $700 to $1,500 for work that he 
expected to pay $25 to $50. The Gypsies insist 
upon payment in accordance with the letter of 
the contract and, in many cases, have bluffed the 
mills into paying. 
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We understand that the Gypsy coppersmiths 
are again operating in the South and have re- 
cently forced a distilling company at Richmond, 
Va., to pay $1,500 for the stoppage of a few 
leaks. 


The Gypsies threaten suit when their victims 
refused to pay, but we have never known one of 
them to dare face a court with their tricky and 
fraudulent contract. 


There are many good and reliable copper- 
smiths and tinsmiths in the South and the mill 
which deals with the Gypsies deserves to be 
stung. 


Predict Sharp Increase In Rate 
Of Recovery | 


Cos who are rated as expert economists are 
predicting a marked acceleration in the rate 
of recovery in the United States during the next 
six months. 


They partially base their prediction in terms 
of industrial production upon an advance in the 
Federal Reserve Index from its present level of 
87 to between 95 and 100—‘‘100” being the 
1923-25 average. They are less confident of a 
sharp rise in the price level, as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of Wholesale 
Prices, but would not be surprised to see that 
index, now about 80, reach 85, and concede the 
possibility of 90 in the next twelve months. In 
this index “‘100” is the 1926 average. 


The anticipated gains are not expected to 
tighten money rates. Excess reserves of $2,650,- 
000,000 are regarded, by the economists, as more 
than ample to care for any probable commercial 
loan expansion during the year. Member bank 
demand deposits, already greater than they have 
ever been before, are not expected to continue 
the rapid growth of the past two years, but ve- 
locity of turnover will increase, it is believed. 


Mr. Robert of Georgia 


R. Ropert, of Georgia, and the Treasury 

Department, is just one of those deserving 
Democrats who had to be fixed up when Mr. 
Roosevelt took over. He has been a bit of a 
problem child to the President and James A. 
Farley ever since. He is noted as a story-teller, 
but there are more than a scattered few people 
- who don’t like his stories, and then, too, the tax- 
payers might not be any too frantic to shower 
down a genteel salary for a public servant whose 
value consists chiefly in stories beginning, “It 
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seems there was an old colored man named 
Mose’’—even if the stories were good. 


If Mr. Robert could be kept under cover, just 
drawing his pay and enjoying his status as a 
patriot serving his country in his peculiar way, 
like so many others of the same general cate- 
gory, that would be fine, but he likes to go 
around places at night and tell those stories of 
his, and people are always asking, “What does 
Chip Robert do for his salary?’’ 

It is not a complete answer to a malignant 
Republican, for example, to say, “Do? Well, 
he is Chip Robert.” That doesn’t cover the 
ground.—Extract from syndicated article of 
Westbrook Peglar as published in the Atlanta 
Constitution. 


World Armies 


te war clouds hovering over a portion of 
the world it is interesting to note the size 
of the armies of the great powers as tabulated 
by the Associated Press: 


Actives Reserves 
Russia 940,000 15,163,000 
France 710,000 6,327,000 
Italy 850,000 5,885,000 
Japan 290,000 4,000,000 
Germany 500,000 2,200,000 
Great Britain 380,000 245,000 
United States 120,000 273,000 


Countries which claim that they can not pay, 
even the interest, upon their indebtedness to us 
seem fully able to bear the expense of great ar- 
mies. 

Communists, in the United States, keep up an 
incessant cry against any increase in our mili- 
tary forces, but no one has ever heard a Com- 
munist or Socialist say one word against the 
ever-increasing standing army of Russia which 
now stands at almost one million men. 


We Absorb—They Add 


COTTON MILL recently received a letter, 
from their coal dealer, containing the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I am extremely sorry that I cannot make the price 
$1.45 on another car of the same kind of coal last shipped 
you, but shall be glad to have your order at $1.60 per 
ton at the mines. The new labor scale went into effect 
on the Ist of this month and the miners got a pretty big 
advance in the mining and day work and really an ad- 
vance of 15 cents per ton hardly pays this advance. 

Cotton mills absorbed the processing tax even 
to the point of selling goods below cost of pro- 
duction, but the coal dealers and all others add 
the increases in cost when naming prices. 
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TOUGH! 


yet flexible in Service 


—That, briefly, is the story of 


Kromotan 
Leather Belting 


e Its high tensile strength and friction- 
grip permit loose running belts. 


e@ Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice- 
like grip on the pulleys that transmits 
more power than other types of flat 
belting. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Narrow Fabrics 
Webbing for Mechanical Uses 
up to six inches in width 
Columbus Tape Fasteners 
for spinning tape 
Non-Stretch Webbing 
for automobile tops 


Casket Webbing 


Spinning and Twister Tapes 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop Edge Wrapping Tape 
for tire manufacturers 


Plain Wrapping Tape 
for vulcanizing purposes 


Tape Sewing Thread 
Carpet, Rug and Seat-Cover Bindings 


Re-enforcing Tapes for Tents, Awnings, etc. 
Durability ( (“COLUMBUS TAPE”) ) Strength 
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Mill News Items 


York, S. C.—Ending a period of unbroken idleness 
that began seventeen months ago, the Lockmore Cotton 
Mills here, a plant of 6,500 spindles, will resume work 
next week. A squad of hands went to work cleaning and 
oiling the machinery and otherwise putting the mills in 
condition for opening. 

About 120 persons will be employed, working in two 
full shifts and part of a third shift, it was said by R. F. 
Dellinger, superintendent. The mills are the property of 
Textiles, Inc., of Gastonia, N. C. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Formation of the Abernethy- 
Houser Manufacturing Company to operate the cotton 
mill formerly known as the Bloomfield Mill has been 
announced here. A charter for the $100,000 concern was 
issued to the following stockholders: Julius Abernethy, 
Newton; Dr. F. M. Houser, H. K. Houser, David P. 
Dellinger, A. H. Huss and W. M. McLeod, all of Cherry- 
ville. 

Although plans for starting the plant are not complete, 
it is expected that the superintendency will be in charge 
of Howard Houser and W. M. McLeod, both connected 
with the Rhyne-Houser Mill. The plant, located in 
the heart of Statesville, is equipped with modern machin- 
ery, and has been idle for several years. 


Pornt, N. C.—Through refinancing arrange- 
ments formally completed with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation at Washington, the Pickett Cotton 
Mills, which furnished employment to nearly 300 opera- 
tives, but idle since its closing June 15th, will reopen. 

While the exact amount of the direct loan which was 
made the mills by the RFC was not revealed, it is under- 
stood that it will clear the plant completely of any lia- 
bility to the Commercial National Bank, whose receiver, 
John D. Biggs, had sought to have a receiver appointed 
for the mills about a month ago but which was not done 
pending outcome of the negotiations even then underway 
and which have been successfully completed. No receiver 
for the business was ever appointed, and management of 
the business continued unchanged as it does under the 
refinancing arrangement by which the RFC enables the 
mills to carry on operations without any change in owner- 
ship or management. 

R. H. Walker is president and treasurer of the mills. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A foreclosure suit has been filed in 
Superior Court here against the American Mill No. 2 
and the Osage Manufacturing Company, Bessemer City 
textile plants, and Robert Goldberg, local textile execu- 
tive. 

Plaintiffs in the suit are the American Trust Company 
of Charlotte, suing in its own behalf and as executor, and 
Emmie W. Davis, executrix of the will of J. E. Davis. 

The plaintiffs allege the defendants are in default on a 
$50,000 American Mill No. 2 bond issue. All the bonds 
have been paid, according to the complaint, except one 
for $27,500 due June 17, 1934, on which payment was 
defaulted. Last payment on the defaulted bond was 
made May 23, 1935, the plaintiffs claim, leaving a 
balance due of $23,361.65 on the principal and several 
thousand dollars in interest. 

The Charlotte bank and joint plaintiff are seeking 
court orders appointing a temporary receiver and later 
a commissioner to sell the mortgaged property. Robert 
Goldberg is being sued as indorser of the bonds. 


| 
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Mill News Items 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—R. B. Hilderbrand and Dunlap & 
Roddey, as attorneys for the Victoria Cotton Mills, of 
Rock Hill, S. C., have submitted a proposal to Judge J. 
Henry Johnson, of Allendale, S. C., in the desire of re- 
taining the present management of the plant for a period 
of one year to furnish employment to the mill employees 
at least for the winter. 

The proposal was made after a court hearing at York, 
S. C., recently on a petition by the conservator receivers 
of the Central Union Bank that a receiver be appointed 
for the mills. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—A court order confirming the sale of 
the Irene Mills and the Irene Finishing Works has been 
signed by Circuit Judge T. S. Sease of Spartanburg and 
filed in the office of the clerk of court for Cherokee 
County. 


The property was recently purchased, subject to court 
confirmation, by C. L. Chandler, executive of the Jack- 


son Mills, with plants in Spartanburg and Anderson | 


Counties. His bid for the two properties was $32,035. 
Mr. Chandler has not announced what disposition will 
be .made of the properties. 


Government Buys 21 Million Yards of 
Cotton Goods 


Washington.—The Treasury Procurement Division has 
announced purchase of 21,302,300 yards of cloth for the 
Works Progress Administration, the total price being 
about $3,000,000. 

The successful bidders and the yardage for which they 
contracted were as follows: 

Percales: M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., New York, 
2,000,000 yards. 

Cotton prints (73x65): M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
1,500,000. 

Cotton prints (64x56): M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
1,500,000. 

Ginghams: Riverside & Dan River Co., New York, 
800,000; Amoskeag Mig. Co., Boston, 525,000; Regal 
Equipment Co., New York, 35,050; Strauss Bros., Balti- 
more, 30,000, and Riverside & Dan River Co., 80,000. 

Broadcloth: M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 1,000,000, 
and Regal Equipment Co., 500,000. 

Chambray, Type A: Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 105,000; 
Cone Export & Commission Co., New York, 50,000; Mc- 
Campbell & Co., New York, 190,000; Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., New York, 300,000, and Pepperell Mfg. Co., 105,- 
000 


Chambray, Type B.: Cone Export & Commission Co., 
50,000; McCampbell & Co., 150,000, and Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., 425,000. 

Unbleached Muslin: Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New 
York, 250,000; Aleo Mills, New York, 500,000, and 
Columbus Mfg. Co., New York, 500,000. 

Bleached Muslin: M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 2,000,- 
000. 

Outing Flannel (46x40): Cone Export & Commission 
Co., 1,500,000; Rosemary Mills, New York, 800,000: 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 250,000; Montgomery Ward, 200,- 
000, and Cone Export & Commission Co., 250,000. 

Outing Flannel (52x44): Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 278,- 
250, and Regal Equipment Co., 43,800. 

Birdseye: Riverside & Dan River Co., 110,000. 
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HOLE distributes the shock 


.. +. over the greatest area 


CUT By 
HAND [> 
TOO SMALL TOO SHALLOW 

The shuttle HAMMERS 


at one point... . so the picker soon 


breaks down 


Graton & Knight has patents on the machine-cut hole which dis- 
tributes the shock of the shuttle point throughout the picker. All 
other picker holes have to be cut by hand, and no hand-cut hole can 
be accurate. 


With the 50 Type Picker, neither the rim nor the bottom of the 
hole takes the blow. It is spread out over the whole area between 
these points—where the picker is strongest. That’s why the picker 
“with the Life Saver Hole” lasts so much longer than other pickers. 


Loom Fixers Demand It 


In some mills, loom fixers refuse 
any other kind. They know that 60 
Type Pickers are easier and quicker 
to put on—fit better, last longer and 
reduce wear on other more expensive 
loom parts. 


Call your Western Union Office 


. » « for the name of the nearest 
Graton & Knight distributor carrying 
50 Type Pickers. 


O TYPE PICKER 
THE PICKER WITH THE "6: 


THE GRATON & ENIGHT CoO. 


WORCESTER. MASS. 


& 

LIFE SAVER 
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—-QUALITY — 
| UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


| The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Ova] and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 

| The Bowen Vertical Bronze 

' The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 

| The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
; The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 

| 


For Spinning and Twisting 
If you require 
1. Uniformity 


| 2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 


3. Longer Life 
4. Quality Product 


First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture ... Universal 
| Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 
and life they assure ... Order now . . . Samples 
upon rerquest. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 
| P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land 


P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 


) T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 
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Denim: McCampbell & Co., 400,000, and Turner 
Halsey Co., New York, 400,000. 

Cotton Twill: McCampbell & Co., 234,200; Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co., 75,000, and M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., $500,000. 

Unbleached Sheeting: Riverside & Dan River Co. 
(45 in.), 100,000, and Deering, Milliken & Co. (90 in.), 
125,000. 


Bleached Sheeting (81 in.): Carolina Cotton Mills, 
325,000, and Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 67,- 


000; (42 in.): Riverside & Dan River Co., 100,000. 
Huck Towelling: Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 
350,000. 


Terry Towelling: Batavia Mills, Inc., 100,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company has added an additional 200 employees in its 
weave room and is now operating more looms on two 
shifts than has been the case for some time. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Ozark Mill, offered by John 
Rivers ,commissioner, was bid in Tuesday by Attorney 
E. S. Wilcox, of Greenville, 5. C., representing the bond- 
holders, for the sum of $75,250, including the 1935 taxes. 
It was specified that the taxes should not exceed $50,000. 

The bidding was in two parts, first separately, and 
then as a whole. The first bids were as follows: $10,000 
for the machinery, $10,000 for the real estate and build- 
ings, $150 for all other property, such as inventories, 
supplies, etc., and $50 for accounts and notes receivable. 

Put up and sold as a whole, the bid was $25,000 and 
the taxes for the year 1935, not to exceed $50,000 and 
$250 for all unmortgaged property. C, W. Tillett, Jr., of 
Charlotte, cried the sale for the commissioner. 

The sale is to be submitted for confirmation to Judge 
Webb on October 21st. 


Hickory, N. C.—L. L. Hollar, president of the Hollar 
Hosiery Mills, has organized a new hosiery company here 
to be known as the Kramer-Hollar-Brown Corporation. 
P, J. Brown, of Hickory, and T. R. Kramer, of Burling- 
ton, are associated with Mr. Hollar. The new company 
has an authorized capital of $100,000, of which $15,000 
has been subscribed. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Officials of the Brandon Corpora- 
tion were re-elected at the annual meeting of directors, 
held this morning at the company’s office here. 


A meeting of stockholders was held immediately prior 
to the directors’ meeting. Asked what the financial state- 
ment indicated as to the past year’s operations, officials 
of the company said they preferred to make no state- 
ments in that connection. : 


Officials of the concern, all of whom were re-elected, 
are: CC, E. Hatch, president and treasurer; J. E. Sirrine, 
first vice-president and chairman of the board; Summer- 
held Baldwin, Jr., second vice-president; John I. Smith, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; L. H. Charlisle, assist- 
ant treasurer; W. B. Perrin, general manager, and Aug. 
W. Smith, assistant general manager. 


New Du Pont Products 


Three new products have recently been announced by 
the Dyestuffs Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. These include Lithosol Fast Orange G Powder 
(patent applied for), Pontachrome Brown HN Concen- 
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trated, and Ponsol Brown AGG Double Paste (pat- = annaipage 
ented). 

Lithosol Fast Orange G Powder, the most recent addi- 
tion to the du Pont range of lake colors, produces bright, 
reddish shades of orange. It will pass the 24-hour Fade- 


ometer test for wall paper light fastness and is also of and NOW a . 
interest as a fast orange for printing inks. It may be - 
used for out-of-door poster work. It should find further CONTINUOUS 64, ‘ne ' 


use as a shading color to produce medium chrome yellow | 
shades in combination with Lithosol Fast Yellow HV. 


Du Pont Pontachrome Brown HN Concentrated, a 


| 
recent addition to the line of chrome colors. is said to DY | ¥) 


one-ptece 


vield deep, reddish shades of brown on wool rawstock, FENCE POST ) ae K/ ) 


varn, and piece goods. It may be used alone or in com- 
bination with other chrome colors for dark browns, tans, with all STEWART Non-climbable 


yellowish browns and olives. It is particularly recom- Chain Link WireFENCES | 
mended for use on men’s suitings and overcoatings. Stewart Engineers have long been advocates of Open- 
| Section Beam Framework in Chain Link Fence Construc- 

Ponsol Brown AGG Double Paste. a new vat dye, has tion For some time Stewart Chain Link Industrial | 
Fences with Beam posts, have been furnished with an in- 

recently been added to the du Pont line to provide a fast i tegral (one-piece) extension arm. Now this important | 
colort to be used as a vellow brown base for current exclusive feature Is extended to our 5 barbed wire over- 


x hanging type of Industrial Fencing (two way protection). | 
khaki shades. It possesses the usual good fastness of ) This new construction eliminates the need for fittings 

. and separate extension arms as so easily removed or 
the vat type of dye, and, when dyed by the pigment-pad) § broken 
progress, does not change its shade on soaping or during § 


the various finishing operations. Ponsol Brown AGG ) 


Double Paste, it is stated, is suitable for use in the pro- | 
FENCES 


duction of current khaki shades. 
September Rayon Shipments Set New High : 


Record For “actual sample'’ demonstration, write 
The World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886. 
Shipments of rayon yarn from the plants of American The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
producers during September established a new high rec- ©. 
ord for all time, exceeding the previous high record month Agents wanted in unallotted territories. | 


of January, 1935, by a substantial margin, according to > 
the current issue of the Rayon Organon, published by 


the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., recently organized | DARY TRAVELERS ) 


to undertake research work for the rayon industry. ) 
. , If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
September was the third consecutive month, states the that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight | 


. a8 . = : : and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
Organon, during which shipments exceeded mill produc- formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
tion, resulting in a reduction in surplus stocks to the ning or twisting. i 
equivalent of 5'4 weeks’ supply, based upon the current Ask for Prices ; 
rate of consumpton. The shipments index for September DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
was 583 against 550 for August and a 1934 monthly aver- 311 Somerset Ave. ae». Soe Mor. Taunton, Mass. § 
age of 353. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
. O. Box . O. Box 720 
Because of the high rate of activity maintained in the | Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. ' 
general textile industry since the beginning of the year, 


the paper states “it should be emphasized that too much 
of an increase in this industry is not to be expected on f 
through the Fall in view of the high level already obtain- | 
ing.” 

Wool consumption also continues at a high rate. 
“Breaking all records since 1923,” the paper continues, 
“the August rate of apparel-class wool consumption was | 


Dixon's Patent Re- | 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle | 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- j 
dies in one. also 
Dixon's Patent! 
Round Head Stir- 


6,648,000 pounds per week, clean basis, compared with rup. | 
5,894,000 pounds per week in July, an increase of 13 per Send for samples ) 
cent.” For the first eight months of 1935 wool consump- DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. ) 
tion, of this class, was 81 per cent greater than the corre- 
sponding 1934 period. 


With respect to the advance in silk to $1.99 per pound | 
in September, the highest price since mid-year 1933, the LPH E. LOPER CO. 
Organon states it is clear that if the recent upward ten- 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 
dency persists “either silk will become a luxury item of 


| TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 


restricted use with rayon taking its place in many lines, ECONOMY SURVEYS 

or the price of silk will have to decline eventually in SPECIAL REPORTS 

order to hold its present markets.” The paper gives INVENTORY VALUATIONS | 
some interesting data showing the extent to which silk Jf RE-ORGANIZATIONS 

deliveries were inflated in recent months because of the 

heavy re-exports to Canada in anticipation of the in- wise. 


crease in the Cnadian tariff on silk. 
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NOT ONLY DOES THE 
UNIVERSAL SYSTEM oF 
HiGH SPEED CONING anv WARPING 


HAVE THE lowest. 
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INVESTMENT COST 


BUT IT ALSO HAS THE 


lowest. 
MAINTENANCE COST 


While Dept. A- Boston, 
UNIVERSAL WINDING Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADEL 
SPRINGFIELD CH 


RLOTTE 


UTICA 
ATLANTA 


! ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S R. Brookshire—District Rep.—V. G. Brookshire 


BARRETT Lift-Trucks 
and Portable Elevators 

NUTTING Floor Trucks, 
Wheels. and casters 

STANDARD Conveyors 
for every type 
requirement 

SBPORN Tramrail 
Systems 

KEWANEE 
Conveyors 


GATES Vulco Rope 
V-Drives, Cone Belts, 
Card Bands 
LYON Steel Shelving, 
| Boxes, Lockers, 
i Cabinets, etc. 
TORNADO Portable 
Electric Blowers, 
Vacuum Cleaners 
| MARSH Stencil 


Equipment Coal 


KRON Industrial Scales 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


601 Builders’ Bidg. 


‘ 


M&M 


ONE PIECE SADDLES 


Price 3c each 
Write for Samples 


M & M TEXTILE LEVER CO. 
P. O. Box 1572 Greenville, 8S. C. 


‘ 
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English Government To Control Cotton 
Spinning Trade 


(Continued from Page 16) 


an extensive summary of the measure for Canadian read- 
ers. 

This Board, whose official title will be “The Spindles 
Board,” will consist of .a chairman and two other mem- 
bers appointed by the Board of Trade (the English 
equivalent of the Canad:an Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce), after consultation with persons “appearing to the 
Board of Trade to represent the interests of cottons spin- 
ners in Great Britain.”’ The Government will of course 
assume a considerable financial responsibility not neces- 
sarily by direct loan, and this it is estimated may reach 
as much as £2,000,000. 

It seems significant to me that the Board of Trade 
specifically declares in the Bill: 

“A petition for the winding-up of the Spindles Board 
may be presented by the Board of Trade as well as by 
any other person authorized under the provisions of the 
Companies’ Act, 1929, to present a petition for winding 
up a company.” 

The measure presents so much of importance regarding 
governmental mentality that a somewhat lengthy quota- 
tion of its terms is given as follows: 

“Among the powers which the Spindles Board is to 
possess are the following: 


‘For a period of two years, to acquire by agreement 
premises and lands used or appropriated for the business 
of a cotton mill; machinery and other things whatsoever 
in or on premises or land used or appropriated for that 
purpose as the Board consider expedient to acquire with 
a view to the limitation of redundant spinning machinery 
in cotton mills in Great Britain, as well as such ease- 
ments or rights in respect of land or water appertaining 
thereto. The Board of Trade retains the right to halt 
purchases by the Spindles Board under certain specified 
conditions. 


“The Spindles Board may dismantle, break up, sell or 
dispose of any property, rights, or interests acquired by 
them, but must ensure that any such machinery is not 
removed from Great Britain. 

“The board is to be assisted by an Advisory Committee 
of four, again appointed by the Board of Trade after 
consultation with cotton spnners. 

“This Advisory Board may notify its decision that the 
purchasing powers of the Spindles Board should cease, 
this notice to be given to all interested and given pub- 
licity.”’ 

The Spindles Board’s financial powers include, the 
borrowing of money, by bonds or otherwise, but terms 
and conditions must be approved by the Board of Trade 
with the consent of the Treasury; providing that the 
loans are repayable within 15 years, and not to exceed 
an aggregate of £2,000,000, and all is chargeable on all 
the property and. revenues of the Spindles Board. It 
may also borrow with the Board of Trade’s approval for 
defraying expenses other than spindles expenses, but this 
not being money advanced by the Board of Trade, must 
be repaid with interest within 18 months of its being 
borrowed. 

The Spindles Board’s yearly levy on cotton mills is to 
be one and one-sixth pence per unit comprised in such 
mill at the beginning of each year for 14 years and there 
is a somewhat complicated method of amendment of levy 
when an owner’s mills spindle capacity has been changed 
during the year. This levy become a debt collectable, 
whether the mill remains in the same ownership or not 
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for the year and may be recovered summarily as a civil 
debt. 


A mill owner can obtain exemption from levy by mak- 
ing written application stating mill capacity and declaring 
that he does intend to operate for a five-year period: 
provided such exemption applications do not exceed one 
million spindles. There are provisions for suspensions 0. 
levy under specified conditions as to the general financia’ 
position of the industry. 

A “spindles fund” must be established into which wil! 
be paid all moneys borrowed by the Board, by way olf 
capital account loans, all spindles receipts and all sum; 
received by the Board from investments of money bor- 
rowed or received. From this fund is to be paid into a 
“general fund,” all moneys received by the Board in the 
way of the spindles levy, and from which all payment 
in respect to spindles expenses or of investments of 
moneys to the credit of the spindles funds are to b> 
made. 

The first £80,000 of the spindles fund is to be set 
aside in that fund as a reserve for temporary advances. 
The Board of Trade may intervene to direct transference 
of funds from the spindles fund to the general fund should 
occasion arise. 

The Spindles Board must submit for each accounting 
period estimates of administrative expenses defrayabl> 
out of the general fund and of payments which the Board 
proposes to make from the general fund to sinking fund 
or loan redemption account otherwise than under contract 
or arrangement for borrowing money and the Board of 
Trade’s approval together with that of the Treasury is 
required and the Board may not incur administrative ex- 
penses except in accordance with the approved estimates. 
No sums may be written off the accounts of the Spindles 
Board without the consent of the Board of Trade which 
shall not be given without the approval of the Treasury. 

There are money penalties attached to a mill owner 
who increases his spindle capacity without authorization 
or by reduction of existing capacity. Owners must make 
full returns under penalty of fine or imprisonment, unless, 
of course, he is registered among the exempted class. 
Spindles Board officials may enter premises, inspect plan 
or examine books for information; directors, managers, 
secretaries, and corporations are punishable for offenses 
against the Board. 

There are so many and so complicated a list of powers, 
provisions and other details that even this comparatively 
lengthy summary barely touches the fringe of the vast 
machinery which the Government proposes to set up for 
this one. sectiton of industry alone. 

Where will it all end? 


HARNESS - REEDS 
FRAMES - HEDOLES 


5 
4HARNESS & REED MFG. COa 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Fa 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 
NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN STAMFORD. CONN. US A. 


PRECISIQUN 


BAHNSON: 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing cosis morn 
closely than ever before. An inrd: 
quate or obsolete humicdily ing system 
will prevent a mil! from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- § 
SON SYSTEM is savinz money for 
leading mills all over the world 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON Co. } 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(4 S 
MOLLER LEATHERS 


GUSTAVO PRESTON C 
BosToN, MAS 


THIS IS NO TIME FOR SENTIMENT !!! | 
Long usage should not be confused with efficiency. Spin- | 
ners should be seeking to produce the highest QUALITY 
yarn at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST We say that 
PRESCO ROLLER LEATHERS will accomplish this; 
trial and test will PROVE IT! Consult our 


Southern Representatives 


JOHN P. BATSON 
P. O. Box 841 
Greenville, C. 


A. BUXTON 
P. OO. Box 453 
Charitotte, N. C. 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTASLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


QNEPIECE 


U.S TRADE MARK Pat. orf 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


AVEMA-AVFFMANN 
BALL, ROLLER AND | 
THRUST BEARINGS 
FOR EVERY LOAD 
SPEED ano DUT) a. .> 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


We Manufacture 
e Leather Belting | 
e Loop Pickers 

e Mill Strapping 


BELTING 
REPAIRED 


USED BELTING | 
| At Attractive Prices 
| 


We are at all umes 

IN THE MARKET 
for any quantity 

SCRAP IRON AND METAL 

§ Cash on delivery. Reference: Mr. 

A. G. Myers, Citizens National Bk. 

Bldg. 

WITTEN METAL CO. 

Gastonia, N. C. Phone 910 

WAN TEE—Position as master mechanic. 
Age 16 years experience on steam 
and electric drive I. & trained 
Sober, able and capable. Address “Me 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


’ 


cxperienced loom fixer on 2 by ! 
| box-Crompton & Knowles Jooms, 


operating on raw silk Repiy to 
Kingsport Silkk Mills, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Ask Mill Be Kept Running 


Rock Hill, A proposal has 
been submitted to Circuit Judge J. 
Henry Johnson of Allendale, S$ .C., 
by R. B. Hildebrand and Dunlap 
and Roddey, attorneys for the Vic- 
toria Cotton Mills, in the hope of re- 
taining the present management of 
the mills for a period of twelve 
months to give work to the mill oper- 
atives at least for the winter. This 
proposal was made after a court 
hearing on a petition by the con- 
servator-receivers of the Central 
Union Bank that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for the mills. 


Mill | Pays Creditors 


Tenn. Following 
the declaration of the initial divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, checks went out 
Tuesday, October 8th, to creditors 
of the Nick-a-Jack Mill. Last Au- 
gust, assets of the bankrupt com- 
pany were sold for $43,600. Garri- 
son Siskin, agent, purchased the ma- 
chinery and properties of the com- 
pany. Mr. Siskin represented J. 
Harvey Wilson and interests, local 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. ._..... 
Akron Belting Co. — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. — 
American Moistening Co. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. a 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 16 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 25 
Bahnson Co. 25 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brookmire, inc. 
frown, David Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Putterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Campbell, John & Co. 
(Carolina Refractories Co 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
(“harlotte Leather Belting Co. 
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(lark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Co 
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Commercial Factors 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler Co, 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Dillard Paper Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Draper ‘orporation 

Dronsfield Bros 

Dunkel & Co.. Paul R. . 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
DuPont de Nemours, EB. Il. & Co. 


Katon, Paul B. 
Edison Hotel ....... 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Enka, American 

— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel __.. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Sli lal lI Sisal 


n 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
(joodrich. B & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(;rasselli Chemical Co., The 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Loom Reed Co. 
(reenville Belting Co. 
Grinnell Co 


H & B American Machine Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. isi 
Howard Bros. Mfg. a. 
Industrial Rayon 
Jackson Laumber Co. 
Jacobs, H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
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Keever Starch Co. 


Lane, W. T. & Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. . 
Loper, Ralph E. Co. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The — 
M. & M. Textile Lever Co. 24 
Murray Laboratory — 

National Oil Products Co. 1 
National Ring Traveler Co. 2 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc. — 
Neumann, R. & Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. — 
Norlander Machine Co. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 25 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. — 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. — 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Preston, Gustavo Co. 25 

Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 35 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. — 
Roy, B. & Son 


Saco-Lowell Shops 2 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 29 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 35 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. ~- 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. -— 
Socony Vacuum Oil! Co. Insert 
Soluol Corp 

Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 


Stone, Chas. H., Inc. 
Stonhard Co. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 35 
Southern Textile Banding Co. -_— 
Sperry, lL). R. Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co 16 
Stein, Hall & Co. — 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. -— 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 28 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 23 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co. e — 
Textile Banking Co. — 
Textile Sho he — 
Truscon La oratories, The ~-- 


lL. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. _ 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 22 

Universal Winding Co. 24 
—Y— 


Vanderbilt Hotel _- 
Veeder-Root, Inc. -- 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. _ 
Vogel, Joseph. A. Co. 


WAK, Inc 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. tthe 


Whitin Machine Works 13 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 35 
Williams, I. B. & Sons 
Witten Iron & Metal Co. 26 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. eet -—- 


textile operators. The mill is now 


operating under the name of Margate 
Hosiery Mills. 


Hosiery Code Authority 
To Liquidate Its Funds 


The hosiery code authority has 
just transmitted to its subscribers a 
final financial statement. This state- 
ment shows that the affairs of the 
code authority have been completely 
liquidated, that there are no obliga- 
tions outstanding, and that there re- 


mains a cash balance on hand of 
$93,000 which is to be distributed 
among the subscribers on a pro rata 
basis. 


The total income of the code au- 
thority during its lifetime was $329,- 
000. However, during this period 
there was returned to subscribers by 
credits and refunds a total of $39.- 
000, leaving a net income of $290,- 
000. Expenses for the entire period 
were $197,000, which leaves a sur- 
plus now to be distributed of $93,- 
000. 
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Classitied Department 


Wanted 


| Napper operator for 15 machines. 


Young man preferred. Must be 
sober. Address “Napper,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. | 
Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
§ 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 
U. Patent Office 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
| This Sise Space $3.00 per 
insertion 


Cotton Exports Up 

Washington.—United States Sep- 
tember cotton exports were shown by 
Commerce Department figures to 
have doubled those of August and to 
have increased slightly over Septem- 
ber last year. 


Commerce Department evperts said 
there usually was a gain between Au- 
gust and September, and attached no 
special significance to. the figures. 

September exports were 487,000 
bales, valued at $31,390,000, against 
241,000 bales, valued at $16,213,000 
in August, and against 454,000 bales, 
valued at $31,779,000 in September, 
1934. 

For the two months, August and 
September, United States cotton ex- 
ports were 728,000 bales, valued at 
$47,603,000, against 706,000 bales, 
valued at $49,128,000, in the same 
months of 1934. 


Mills Use More 
Cotton in Month 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during September was reported by 
the Census Bureau to have totaled 
449,126 bales of lint and 61,127 of 
linters, compared with 408,410 and 
57,866 during August this year, and 
294,414 and 53,913 during Septem- 
ber last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30th 
was held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 716,- 
807 bales of lint and 144,117 of lint- 
ers, compared with 64,926 and 159,- 
235 on August 3lst this year, and 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS | 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


1,057,900 and 196,160 on September 
30th last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 7,148,651 bales of lint and 
28,668 of linters, compared with 5,- 
892.836 and 27,778 on August 3lst 
this year, and 7,617,064 and 31,018 
on September 30th last year. 

Imports during September totaled 
6,374 bales, compared with 8,002 in 
August this year and 7,870 in Sep- 
tember last year. 


Dismantling Rayon Unit 


Richmond, Va.— An employment 
peak of approximately 500 workers 
has been reached at Hopewell in the 
task of dismantling machinery in the 
Tubize Chatillon Company plant in 
preparation for removal of the plant 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Kendall Mills 
Workers Stick 


The Thrift Mill of the Kendall 
Company in Paw Creek, N. C., now 
entering its eleventh year of opera- 
tion under this company, is proud of 
the stability of its 264 employees, 35 
per cent of whom have worked with 
the company more than ten years, it 
was announced by Wilton Todd, 
manager of the mill. 

The Thrift Mill is one of five mills 
in the South which compose the 
Southern Division of the Kendall 
Company. Other mills of the South- 
ern Division are in Edgefield, S. C., 
Camden, S. C., and two mills in New- 
berry, S. C. The Southern mills are 
called the gray goods division. 

The Thrift Mill has been in opera- 
tion for more than 23 years, and has 
been connected with the Kendall 
Company ten years. 

Among the employees who have 
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been with the mill for more than 15 
years are J. E. Smith, Levi Davis, C. 
M. Lawing, A. W. Smith, J. G. Coop- 
er, Lela Walls, A. V. Lippard, L. M. 
Broom, Allie Pressley, R. M. Law, 
Wilton Todd, Lewis Stewart, Cora 
Broom, Robert Johnson, Suda Helms 
and L. C. Laughridge. 


New Spinning Device 
Invented in England 


Manchester, Eng.——A device has 
just been invented which will, it is 
claimed, increase production in cot- 
ton and worsted spinning by 25 per 
cent. Working tests to try out the 
device will shortly be made in a mill 
in Oldham. 


The inventor is Sam Crowther of 
Royton of the Axis Iron Works, who 
claims that his process eliminates the 
pause of a few seconds which occurs 
in each operation of a mule spinning 
carriage. The device is the result of 
two years’ experimenting. The appli- 
ance can be fitted on to ordinary 
mule spinning equipment at a cost of 
about £20 (about $100). 


Knoxville Mills 
Nearing Capacity 


Knoxville, Tenn.—With practical- 
ly every wheel turning, the textile 
industry is leading in giving employ- 
ment in Knoxville, a survey of the 
industry indicates. More than 7,000 
men and women are employed in the 
eight textile mills here. 

Practically all except the hosiery 
mills are running at capacity. These 
plants have kept output slightly 
ahead of demand. However, accord- 
ing to L. O. Wilson, general manager 
of Knoxville Knitting Mills, the pro- 
duction in that plant is stepping up. 

Standard Knitting Mills is employ- 
ing a full force of. about 1,800, ac- 
cording to C. S. Rader, secretary- 
treasurer. Appalachian Mills employs 
between 1,800 and 2,000, and Chero- 
kee Spinning Company about 750. 


World Cotton 


World production of cotton during 
the current season promises to be 
about in balance with world con- 
sumption, if mills of the world con- 
tinue to consume cotton at the same 
rate as last season, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 
Production this season is tentatively 
estimated at 25,362,000 bales, com- 
pared with the sharply curtailed pro- 
duction of 22,605,000 last season, 
and 25,885,000 two seasons ago. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St.. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
820 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomEsTic Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Treomas Sr. New Yorx 


SELLING AGENTS 


There is"Nothing like 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Direct Factery Representative, Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 6. O. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—While cotton goods sales were not as 
large last week as the heavy business done the preceding 
week, day-to-day business accounted for a very good 
total. The general position of the market showed fur- 
ther improvement, with prices firm at approximately un- 
changed levels. 

There are indications that many larger buyers have 
only partly covered their needs and further good buying 
is expected soon. Many mills are well sold through the 
remainder of the year and stocks have been further re- 
duced. The market expects higher prices to develop 
soon. 

The print cloth list was unchanged. Sales for various 
deliveries were made of the 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s at 
75@c, and while early shipments were still available at 
that figure, several houses held their nearby production 
at 734c and it was considered probable that the near 
position would command the premium within a few days. 
The call for 68x72s has been consistently good for more 
than two months ,and although there have been some 
increases in production, there has been no relief from 
the shortage which has been growing sharper on this 
style. 

The carded broadcloth division noted good trading on 
the higher counts. November shipments of the 112x60s 
sold in a very good way at 10c, with December or De- 
cember-January offered at 7c. On 100x60s there was 
active buying of quick deliveries at 9c, with later ship- 
ments offered at 87c. 

Sheetings were not greatly active, but there was steady 
buying of moderate amounts for various deliveries at un- 
changed prices. No individual trade seemed to be oper- 
ating extensively; the buying rather was spread through 
the range of consuming trades. 

The fine goods markets found little inquiry for stand- 
ard combed constructions. Fancies continued in good de- 
mand, with reorders being placed more freely, and with 
buyers covering on more distant requirements. Some of 
the carded fine goods numbers were moving in good 
volume, and prices were showing further improvement. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_.. 
Print cloths, 28-in., 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce ___ 19 
15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 7% 
Dress ginghams 17% 
Staple ginghams 10 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
| 
i 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The yarn market was less active 
last week, but continued strong as more and more spin- 
ners became better sold ahead. The volume of new busi- 
ness placed during the week was fairly large. 

The week opened with demand for cotton yarn consid- 
erably under that of the previous week. Quotations are 
being maintained at the firmer levels established last 
week, but. various buyers located sources of supply at 
concessions of ¥2c on a few key counts of carded yarn. 
Small sales were made at full prices, reflecting the ability 
of spiners to lift trading levels, at least fractionally. 

Sufficient yarn has been sold since Monday to put 
many mills in a comfortable position. Among them are 
plants which are sold up to the close of the current year. 
Some others have a backlog of contracts to start off the 
new year. Covering to date has amounted to several mil- 
lions of pounds, representing a large volume of business 
in more than a year. 


Commission merchants believe quite a few customers 
have place denough yarn orders to cover the major part 
of their fall goods requirements so that they can afford 
to stay out of the yarn market until duplicate orders 
come through. 


Most trades here have taken on contracts of this type, 
including towel, carpet, braiders, narrow fabrics and 
insulators, while hair cloth and upholstery manufacturers 
have been inactive so far as yarn commitments are con- 
cerned. Plush weavers are busy and several large units 
in this trade placed large additional contracts in the last 
week. Spiners ask 36c for 30s two-ply plush but these 
orders were booked recently at 35 Yc. 


Combed spinners are very busy, operating at peak 
operating schedules, which mean in practically all cases 
80 hours per week. At a recent meeting of these produc- 
ers, discussion took place as to the advisability of in- 
creasing this work week in view of the tight situation but 
most agreed to continue with current schedules of 40 
hours each, two shifts. 


Mercerizers have closed a large volume of business, 
knitters having placed contracts which will cover their 


needs well into 1936, several running to March next year 
being booked. 


Southern 3 35% -36 
28 -28 50s 45 
28% -29 Duck ‘Yarns, 3, one. 5- Ply 
20s _30%-31 27% - 
26s “ 33 28 38% 

Southern Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
10s 27 %-28 Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
28 -28% and 4-ply — 24 -25% 
2844-29 Colored strips, 8s, 3 
16s 29 -29% and 4-ply — 26 «C- 
20s 30%-31 White carpets, 8s, % 

268 33. and 4-ply — 

30s 34%-35 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

40s 8s, l1-ply 23% - 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24%-2 

Southern we-Ply Chain 10s, 2. 3 and 4-ply 25 4 26 
Ss 27%-28 12s, 8-ply 26 -26% 
10s 28-28% l6s, 2-ply — 28 -28% 
12s 28%-29 208, 3-piy 29% -30 
16s 30-30% 430s, 2-ply ---.- “ --- 
20s 31. -31% Southern Frame Cones 
24s 33-33% 8s 26%-27 
26s 34 -34% 27% -28 
36s 3944-40 28 -28% 
0 42 - 14s 28% -29 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 29 -29% 
8s 7%-28 18s 29 4% -30 
10s 28 -28% 20s 30 -30 
12s 2844-29 228 31 -31 
l4s -~29% 248 32 6-32 
l6s 29% -30 268 33-33 
20s $1 28s 34 -34 
33-33 30s .... 3444-35 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, FR. |}. 


hea W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request wil! tell 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


The 
House of Service | 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
| Greenville, 8. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


| 
Reg. | 5s. O 

| 
DA 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF SOUTHERN TOWNS, AND 
Home oF FINE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—BorRDEN MILLs, 
Inc., AMONG THE BEST. 


It has been some little time since my visit to Tennes- 
see, and I know my friends have been looking for an 
account of it. But there hace been several unavoidable 
reasons for seeming neglect. For one thing, there has 
been more important textile stuff; and I have been laid 
up with “athletic” foot, though I have done no athletic 
stunts, and can’t account for such a diagnosis. Anyway, 
whatever it was, I don’t want it again. Then, too, some 


SUPERINTENDENT, THE NURSE, AND OVER- 
SEERS BORDEN MFG. CO., KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Front Row, Left to Right—-Geo. H. Hughes, Supt.; 
Nurse; Ernest C. Cross, Buyer; J. J. Jordan, Overseer 
Second Shift Spinning; H. C. Swann, Roll Coverer; U. F. 
Cloninger, Overseer Carding Second Shift. 

Back Row, Left to Right—-W. V. Pierce, Overseer 
Cloth Room: G. H. Yow, Second Hand in Carding, first 
shift; L. L. Chandler, Overseer Spinning; L. F. Neal, 
Overseer Weaving; C. P. Powell, Overseer Weaving on 
second shift; J. S. Sentell, Overseer Carding, was out of 
town when this picture was made. 


important pictures got lost when sent for development. 
But we will catch up soon, now. 

Kingsport, and especially Borden Mills, is one place | 
dearly love—and not because there are so many Carolina 
people there. Those Tennessee folks are “regular folks” 


and I get more invitations to dine there than I can ever 
fill, 


Have more than 50 subscribers in Borden Mills alone, 


and we are all proud of that fine and progressive bunch. 


In carding, the following are among our readers: J. S. 
Sentell, overseer first, and U. F. Cloninger, overseer sec- 
ond shift; G. H. Yow and L. D. Putnam, second hands; 
Ed McKay and Back Bishop, card grinders; J. C. Daniel, 
Charlie Simpson, W. H. Ring, Nicholas Harris and J. C. 
Childers, section men. 

L. L. Chandler, overseer spinning first, and J. J. Jor- 
dan, on second shift; W. B. Chandler, second hand; 
Claude Threatt, Claude Vaughn, Fred Long, C. P. Wil- 
son, Cecil Ward, Lee Hovis, Charles Pettitt, section men; 
W. M. Shelton, Ben Rayfield, Noah Wagner, and ]. C. 
Davidson, oilers and handers; P. L. Rayfield, Cecil Coop- 
er and Luke Wright, overhaulers; C. B. Scott, slasher 
foreman. 

L. F. Neal, overseer weaving first shift, with Clyde 
Osborne and J. D. Sistare, second hands; C. P. Powell, 
overseer weaving on second shift, with Clayton Kilgore, 
second hand. Anh Oh boy, what a fine bunch of loom 
fixers on both shifts. Get acquainted with these live 
wires: Wiley Pridmore, Denver Miller, Ellis Bourne, Otis 
Anderson, Coy Wright, Paul Ray, Dana Odom and Elmer 
Mowdy, on first shift. On second shift, meet Hiram 
Maness, Elmer Waller, E. E. Orrick, John D. Copas, 
Lloyd Anderson, Grant Clonce, W. R. Mitchell and Ben 
Price—all subsribe to and read the Textile Bulletin and 
keep posted on textile happenings. 


W. V. Price, cloth room overseer; H. C. Swann, roll 
coverer—and if he and his charming wife don’t stop in- 
viting me, I’m going to stick my feet under their table 
some of these days. 

The office force is just as fine, friendly and courteous 
as can be found anywhere, and it is a treat to go there— 
one we look forward to each year with great pleasure. 

Messrs. Ernest C. Cross, cashier and buyer, and Geo. 
H. Hughes, superintendent, are among Nature’s noble- 
men—-whom to know and call “friend” is an honor. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


OcoNEE Textiies, Inc., Gornc 
HicuH Type AND LEADERS IN POLITICAL AND 
RELIGIous ACTIVITIES. 


This is one of the places where the spirit of friendliness 
and hearty good will prevail. Mr. J. M. Bruner, treas- 
urer, has been with this mill more than thirty years, 
knows the people and they know him. The very best 
feeling and the heartiest co-operation makes this an ideal 
community. Not what a man has, but what he is, is the 
all-important thing in life, and these good people fully 
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realize the fact, and cultivate those virtues that count 
for happiness. 


They make splendid wages, too, and do everything 
possible to keep the wheels turning—knowing that the 
company must stay out of the red, if the mill continues 
to run. In the stress of changing times and conditions, 
too many operatives fail to sympathize with Industry, or 
to count the cost of present-day operations. And too 
many industries fail to educate or enlighten their em- 
ployees along these lines. If the workers understood the 
facts, there would be far less friction, for the average 
worker is fair-minded and reasonable. And, at West- 
minster, I found as fine a group of people as there is In 
the South. 

Many have been here ten, twenty, and some more than 
thirty years. In some instances, a family runs up to the 
third generation. Some of the mill men hold responsible 
political positions. Many are interested and active in 
chudch and Sunday School work. Some teach textile 
classes twice a week. 

Rev. M. J. Stancill, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
works largely with the mill people; his life and influence 
means much in the moral and religious life and activities 
of this lovely community, where he is loved and rever- 
enced as few men are. 


A Community Houst& 


A dwelling house has been converted into a Commu- 
nity House which will mean great things for the village. 
The Woman’s Club, Canning Club, Domestic Science, 
etc., are important factors. 

THe New SUPERINTENDENT AND OTHER Key MEN 

[ got a big pleasant surprise when I found a friend of 
many years, Mr. John W. Trigue—at the superintend- 
ent’s desk. He had been on the job about two weeks, I 
believe, and seemed very much at home. And did he 
give me a welcome? He and Mr. Bruner, too, did every- 
thing possible to make me enjoy my visit, and I enjoyed 
it to the limit. Mr. Trigue came here from Columbus, 
but I had known him for twenty years—having seen him 
first, | believe, at old Brogon Mill, Anderson, S. C. He 
looks just as young now as then, and I’m anxious to see 
Mrs. Trigue. Am wondering if he has taken as good care 
of her as she has of him! 


This is one mill where the key men are 100 per cent 
for The Bulletin. Will introduce them just as I wrote 
them up. E. B. Powell, overseer the cloth room, was my 
first subscriber. He is a member of the city council. E. 
L. McCormick, designer, teaches a textile class. And 
boy, he knows his job. Some of the prettiest, laciest, 
fanciest goods imaginable, are being made here—-window 
curtain cloth, lace dress cloth, etc., and even prettier 
fabrics are contemplated. Looms starting up every day 
on something new. 

A. J. Smith, overseer weaving, is president of the Men’s 
Bible Class in First Baptict Church. A good man to 
work for. J. L. Padgett, overseer carding, is also active 
in church work. W. C. Jordan, overseer spinning, teaches 
a Sunday School class. : 

Among the progressive men who don’t propose to get 
in a rut and stay there, are Dudley Owens, card grinder: 
W. E. Cheek and John Hare, section men in spinning: 
F. A. Fowler, section man in card room; J. H. Baity, 
slasher foreman; B. E. Powell, Willie Smith, W. M. 
Busha, C. L. Abercrombie, loom fixers on first shift: H. 
C. Powell and G. P. Reid, war pmen; B. M. Cain, master 
mechanic, who has been here over 30 years. 

In some mills, the second shift doesn’t seem as progres- 
sive and wide awake as the first shift. But the boys on 
second shift at this place are live wires and no mistake, 
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and are so fine and friendly that it is a joy to meet 
them. 


F. B. Timmerman is overseer carding on second shift: 
W. R. Jones, in charge of spinning, and Joe Fricks, in 
charge of weaving; Mr. Fricks is another good church 
worker—and interested in the religious life of the com- 
munity. In fact, it seems to the writer that everybody 
here is interested in things worth while. J. W. Smith and 
J. W. Gibson, loom fixers on second shift, are among 
these splendid monkey wrench slingers. 

A. E. Willis, office man, teaches a textile class, and so 
does E. B. Powell, cloth room overseer and town council- 
man. 


More About Cotton Roads 


A day or two ago The Gazette carried on this page an 
explanation of the cotton roads on which successful ex- 
periment has been performed, notably by Oscar John- 
ston, manager of the government’s cotton pool, on his 
Mississippi farm. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute has just issued a very 
attractive and interesting booklet giving pictures of the 
new type road and carrying illuminating articles about 
the lasting quality of the roads. 

The Cotton Trade Journal, in last week’s issue, treats 
the subject in an enlightening manner, and concludes by 
remarking, “When one can visualize workmen. laying 
lengths of heavy cotton cloth on roads 40 feet wide and 
many miles long he can realize what an important new 
use has been found for cotton.” 

That idea alone, not to mention the better type road 
that is being built, is enough to give cause for serious 
thought to this new use. The Journal goes on to say: 

“The outlook is that should this type of road become 
popular, it would mean the consumption of several mil- 
lion bales of cotton annually. Not only are highway 
engineers in this country interested, but engineers of 
all countries which have undertaken road building pro- 
grams are studying it. The cotton road has just received 
another boost at the hands of Oscar Johnston, manager 
of the government’s cotton pool, who staged a demon- 
stration on the Mississippi plantation, of which he is 
manager. It was attended by hundreds of people, gov- 
ernment officials, highway commission members and rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. The 
technique of cotton road construction was shown and the 
use of cotton in road building was given more publicity 
of the right sort than it ever has received before. 

“The average person has been inclined to pass up the. 
‘cotton road’ as something visionary, something to talk 
about rather than something to use but a little study of 
the matter shows that the use of cotton in road building 
is eminently practical. Leaving aside all of the techni- 
calities that go into getting a road into shape for its top 
dressing, we come to the time when a stretch of road is 
to be finished. Hitherto this has been accomplished by 
the use of gravel or crushed stone, over which liquid 
asphalt is applied and the whole rolled. Under the new 
method, hot asphalt is applied to the all but finished 
road and on this hot aspralt is laid cotton fabric, the 
entire width and length of the road. Next hot asphalt 
is sprayed over the cotton, then a finishing coat of 
crushed stone or gravel is applied and the final rolling 
given. Tests over a long stretch of time have been 
made of such roads, along with tests of roads which have 
not been laid with cotton, and photographic records show 
an astounding difference in favor of the cotton which 
more than justifies the expense of laying it,’’—Gastonia 
Gazette. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt.. L. 8 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O Sou. Branches, 208 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 9056 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson. Mer.; Birmingham. 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bide., John J. Greagan. Mer.: Chariotte. 
N. c.. Johnestcn Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga. 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg.. D. S. Kerr, Mgr.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidge., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.., 
Bide... K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bid 
Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Hilectric Bid 
Crosby. Mer. St. Louts, Mo.. Railway Exchange Bi cL. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide. Ear] 
nt. Hury. Mer.: Tampa, Fla.. 415 Hampton H. C. Flanagan. 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer... 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefel. 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 301 E 
Tth St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep... R. J Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. |. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck. 1616 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, ‘gs. “.;: 215 Central Ave w.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO.. Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, fl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. H. L. Stever, P. O. Box 1169. Chariotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps... Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, a C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham. a. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834. Charlotte, 

BUTTERWORTH 4 SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudeon St.. New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 482. West Point. Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 
Hillaboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 


Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro. N. C.;: Green- 
ville, S. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices. Clinton Sales Cr., 
Greenville, 8S. C., Byré Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St.. S.W., Boa 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.: 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore. Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston DBidg.. Charlotte, ag 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Seu. Rep. T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem, 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde.. Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. Cc. Bank Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON 4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Piant. Chartette,. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashiey. P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., B. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St.. SW... Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York. City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |.. Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. L. EB. Green, H. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bide... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. t.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept... Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. district sales 
manager, 302 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bide... Chariotte,. N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO.. N. Sou. Rep.. 
John D. Lutes. P. O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
George F. Bahan. P. O. Box 681. Chariotte. N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide.. Chariotte. 


GENERAL DOVYESTUFF CORP... 2239 Fifth Ave.. New York 
(tty. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1191 S. Bivd.. Chariotte. N.C 
A. Stigen,. Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Schenectady N. YY. Son. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga. FE H. Ginn. Diet. Mer : 
Charteston,. W. Va... W. L. Alaton. Mer.: Chariotte. N. C.. P 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Diat. Mer.: Honston. 
Tex... M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma Citv. Okla... F 
Hathway. BR. F. Dunlap. Mere. Sou Sales Offices, Rirming- 
ham. Ala.. R. T Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W 0. Me- 
Kinney. Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louleville. Ky... ©. BR Myrick. Mer: 
Memphis. Tenn... G. O. McFarlane, Mer: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. 
Rarkedale Mer.: New Orleans. Ta Willard. Mer.: Richmond, 
Va. W Ficklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex A Thr. Mer: 
Son, Service Shona. Atlanta. Ga.: W J. Sethert. Dallas. 
Tex... WF Kaston. Maer.: Houston. Tex.. F C. Runker. Mer 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO... Hoboken. N. J 
Son. Rens... Frank EB. Keener and Parle Mauldin. 187 Spring &St.. 


N W.. Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commerctal Rank Ride... Char- 
lotte. N. C. 


GOODRICH COMPANY. 8B. F.. 4th and Brevard Sts... Char- 
lette. N. C. Atianta District Office: 376 Nelson St.. &. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE 4 RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The. Akron. O Son 
Rene... W. C. Killick. 295-207 F Tth St. Chariotte N P R 
Fieckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave... Jacksonville. Fla : Rowd Arthur 
718-715 TiAnden Ave... Memnphi«. Tenn.: T F Stringer 500-84 N 
Ave. New Orleans. Ta.: FE M Champnten 798.11 
Snrinege St.. Shreveport. La : Pan! Stevens. 1809-11 Firet Ave... N 
Rirmingeham. Ala.: B. S&S Parker. Jr.. Cor W Jackeon and Oak 
Ste Knoxville Tenn.: W Sanders 299 Rroadwav. Lonte- 
vile. Kv.: H R Zilerach W Rread St... Richmond Va: 
Pwe, 191-199 Marietta St. Atlanta. Oa 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland © Sau Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. Firat St.. Chariotte. N C 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mase Salee Reps 
W. Davia. Graton & Knight (o.. 312 Vine St... Philaedetnhia. Pa : 
1. A. Ahlstrand. 1271 N Morningside Drive. Atianta. Ga: 1D P 
Gordon. Graton & Knieht Co.. 1168 St.. St. Lout«, Moa.: 
©. D. Tandia. 1708 Sprinedale Ave... Chariotte. N. C.: Roger W 
Allen. 2078 Halliwood Drive. Memphia. Tenn.: tT. Conk. 
Graton & Kniteht Co... 24168 Commerce St... Dallas. Tex Jobhera: 
Alabama Machinery & Sunplv Co... Monteomery. Ala.: McGowtn- 
Twons Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 801 
Woodside Bide. Annex. Greenville. S C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Cn.. Charleston. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co... Jackaonville. 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va: Tavior- 
Parker. Inc.. Norfolk. Va.: Battery Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus Tron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supptiv At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Reltine Co... Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; BH. D. Morton & Co., Loutsville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED og Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A 
McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo Batchelor, Phone 23-8084, 


naboro. & 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York City. 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. 0. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Blde.. At- 


lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin - 
son. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. teox 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 6t.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Eleert, 1306 Court Square 


Sou. Reps.. 


Blidg., Baltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Rank 
Ridg.. Charlotte, N C.: D. O. Wytlte. 1410 First National Rank 
Pide.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2866 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 


Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1626 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood. Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charies St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 332 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St... Boston, Mass Sou. 
Reep.. Jas. E. Taylor, P O. Box 504, Charlotte. N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St., 8.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Matl Route 5. Dallas. Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP... Cleveland. ©. Sou. Rene. J 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Oriffin, 11278 
Fllizabeth Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Ride.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou Ren. W 
Irving Rullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S B. Henderson, Greer. 8S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
niv Co... Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co... and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastoria. N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw 
Co., Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Reltine Co.. Atianta. Ga Greenville Textile Mill Supriy Co.. 
Greenville. S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand Co., Loutsville, Ky 


JOHNSON, CHAS. 8B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Pide.. Greenville. S. C.. Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. Tiler. . O. Box 1388. ‘Greenville 
Luke J. Castile, 6168 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wal- 
lace, 115 South 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW 4 CO., A. M., Suartanbure,. 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou. 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. lL. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, $13 Lexington Bide... H. D. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUSBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Mantattan Rubber Mfe. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama—aAnniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Lewis 
Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Haw. 
& Surply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Monteomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miamt. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & RPark- 
ley Co. Georgta—Atilanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Wateon (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand. Ren Wt 
& Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Touleville 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T S Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte. Chariette Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City. City Iron Works & Supniv Co.: 
FPavetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewev Rros.: Hich 
Petnt. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co: Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seagie Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleich, 
Millon Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmineton tron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Keeter Machinery Co. Sonth 
Carolina—Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co : Clinton. Industrial Supplv Co.: Columbia Columbta 
Sunplv Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hadw Co: Sumter Sumter Ma- 
ehinery Co.: Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford Tennesser— 
Chattanooen. Chattanooga Belting & Sunniv Co.: Johneern City 
Summers Haéw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J Co: Naehville 
Ruford Bros... Tne Saleaemen—FE. H. Olnev. 191 Gertrude St 
Alta Vista Ants... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N 230th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: BR. C Nahers. 2619 27th Place Rirm- 
ineham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 1318 Harding Place. Chariotte. 
N 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8 C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrteon. N. J. Son Rep 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. 
Reps., L. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ss. C.: B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN 4 CO., R.. Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City Son. Office. 401 Kingston Ave.. Chariotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 


W. Exchanee St.. 
First St.. 
D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
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8. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Plant. 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N. 

PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS SON, Inc., F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CO., Inc., Chariotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps.. A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 4653, Chariotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville. 8. C 

RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; 


Atianta Store, 88 For- 


syth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.;: Reps... J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 8S. C.;: L. H. Schwoehbel, 864 W 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point St..: 


Roanoke, Ala 


ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Plaine; 1108 Independence Bide., Charlotte, N. C 


ROBINSON 4&4 SON CO... WM. C., Baltimore, Md. 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath Sou. 
Reps... Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241; Greenville, 8. C.: C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.., 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rew... 
old P. Goller. Greenville. 8S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell. Mass 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Salem, McLeod. 245 W. Freemasen St.. 


Rep.. P. H. Del 


Seu. Office 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 


Har- 


Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cum 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Char- 


lotte, Spartanburg. Atlanta, 
Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.., 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. 
N. C., 908 Lakeview St... "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, 
lanta, Ga., 113 Courtland St., 8.E., A. S. Stephens. 
Orleans, La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St.., 


SIPP.EASTWOOD CORP.., 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. 
Express Lines, 


Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 


2600-2620 N. Western 
Greensboro. 
Repr.: At- 
Repr.; New 
P. Odenhahl, Repr. 


Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 


Office. 
Union 
South 

N. C.; New South 

Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 

i7th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 

Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE SANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer 
Reps., Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.: S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.: R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Ww. T. Osteen, Greenville, 8S. C. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.;: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 


lotte, N. 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. Cco., 27100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
Greenville. 


delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave., 
s. Cc.. H. EB Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney. 722-723 


Sou 


charge of reed plant; Atlanta, 

Forsyth Bidge.;: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 2856 Madison Ave.. 

Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 10! 


New York City. 
Ira L.. Griffin, Mer 


Lindsey St.. Fal) 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 

ville, 8. C. | 
STEWART tRON WORKS, Cincinnati, Sales Reps., Peter- 

son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 


burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. B. Sortore, 27 


Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Hstates, Ga.: Ruff’ Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn,. Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, S. C.; R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 


D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt 
Odd Fellows Blde.. Wilmington. N. C.: 8. Donald Fortson. 64 
Proad St.. Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co.., 
1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D. E. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th St.. Sa- 
vannah,. Ga.;: John R. Hall. Jr... Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service avallable through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte, N. Cc 


TERRELL Co., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va.., and Rox 1722, Atlanta, Ga 
houses in all principal cities. 
low, W Grose, D. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, i112 Commercial! National Bank 
Bide.., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-F!INISHING MACHINERY CO.. Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


District Offices, Box 901, 

Bulk plants and ware- 
Lubrication Engineers, H. lL. Mar- 
L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker 
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TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, §. C. B. J. 
Paddy. Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. ew 
*Atlanta, Ga., $24 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg.: *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 9083 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truson Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Bide.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg.; New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidge.;: *Nor- 
olk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts... W. C. Utiey: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. ‘*Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. l. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. &S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 
8S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 


Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Butlington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.;: Morgan's, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 17 Campbell 
Ave., E.. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 ree | St. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 72 
Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.: Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The HBason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.: Huntsville, Ala.;: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New Orleans, Ia.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


U. &S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
es Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer., 17338 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WAK., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bide., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
- Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Tn Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Piace, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4 SONS, |. B., Dover. N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4617 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New System of Reworking Waste 
(Continued from Page 7) 


21 and 22 are not carded on machines 25 to 27, but are 
carded on the conventional carding machines having 
coiler and trumpet mechanisms. I provide one or more 
of the carding machines 25, 26 and 27 in my establish- 
ment with a different form of mechanism for receiving 
the fibers from the discharge end thereof. Instead of 
withdrawing the web from the doffer my cylinder in the 
form of a sliver, I prefer to doff it in a form of loose 
cotton. These special carding machines 25, 26 and 27, 
therefore have the trumpet and coiling mechanism re- 
moved and in lieu thereof I secure nozzles 30, all of the 
nozzles being identical, on one or more of the carding 
machines which I may use for these lap rolls of strip- 
pings. The strippings are collected from day to day and 
I then take these strippings and pass them through the 
opening and cleaning machines and the pickers to form 
lap rolls and then feed them to the intake end of the 
special carding machines having the suction nozzles 30 
and recard these strippings to remove therefrom the im- 
purities. If desired, I could take them out of the carding 
machine in sliver form, but this would not be as finished 
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a product as from the raw stock as there might be a 
slightly higher percentage of impurities in this reworked 
stripping stock than in the raw stock. I therefore deem 
it better, on account of the fibers being probably some- 
what shorter in the strippings than in the raw stock, to 
mix these recarded strippings back into the raw stock. 


“For carding the lap rolls of strippings the coiler mech- 
anism, the trumpet and rolls are removed from the card- 
ing machines 25, 26 and 27 and the nozzles 30 are secur- 
ed thereto disposed in close proximity to the doffer cylin- 
der 31 of the carding machine. The stripper comb 32 is 
conventional and it is oscillated by means of an oscillat- 
ing shaft 33 which is a conventional structure and the 
web 34 of the recarded stripping, instead of being formed 
into a sliver by the trumpet and coiling mechanism, is 
received into the upper end of the nozzle 30. Each one 
of the nozzles 30 has a duct 36 secured at the lower end 
thereof which is connected to a main duct 37. The main 
duct 37 is usually disposed beneath the floor 37a of the 
mill in which the carding machines are located, although 
it is evident that it could all be handled on one floor of 
the mill. The main duct 37 passes into another room 
and is forked, forming portions 38 and 39 with gates 40 
and 41, respectively therein. The branch 38 is connected 
to the intake end of combined suction fan and condenser 
42 whose discharge pipe 43 usually leads to an exhaust 
flue 44 on the exterior of the mill. This condenser and 
fan 42 is usually disposed immediately above a self- 
feeding hopper 45 and the recarded strippings are allowed 
to drop from condenser 42 into the self-feeding hopper 
45 in case the opening machinery, pickers and the main 
condenser and fan 17, previously described, are not in 
operation. This means that the carding machines 25, 
26 and 27 may be operated for the reworking of the 
strippings while the rest of the machinery is not in oper- 
ation if desired, and the strippings which are being re- 
worked are withdrawn from the carding machines 25, 26 
and 27 by means of the suction nozzles 30 and deposited 
in the self-feeding hopper. Later on, when the pickers 
are started in operation as well as the drawing in of 
additional raw stock from the opening room, the self- 
feeding hopper can be set into operation to feed the re- 
juvenated strippings at whatever rate desired to cause 
them to be withdrawn by a suction tube 48 which is 
connected to the lower portion of the self-feeding hopper. 
These rejuvenated strippings are passed through tube 48 
into tube 49 and to main condenser and fan 17. When 
this is being done, of course gate 41 will be closed. 


‘However, if the recarded strippings should be desired 
to be fed at full rate into the main condenser and fan 17 
along with raw stock which is being opened up in the 
opening room and drawn into the main condenser through 
duct 16 by the suction fan therein, then gate 40 will be 
closed and gate 41 will be opened and the webs drawn by 
suction from the carding machines through the nozzles 
30 will be fed directly through the pipe 39 into pipe 49 
and into the main condenser in a greater proportion with 
the raw stock coming from the opening room. 


“Also if desired, the opening room could be put out 
of operation and the recarded strippings could be drawn 
through tube 39 into the main condenser and could again 
be drawn through the breaker and finisher pickers to 
form lap rolls for the conventional carding machines to 
be again carded and passed into sliver form into the coil- 
ing mechanism for the draft machinery. 

“While I have shown the web of fibers being removed 
from the discharge end of the carding machine by suc- 
tion, it is evident that other suitable means can be em- 
ployed for removing these fibers in loose form from the 
carding machine,” 
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Nation- Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from get to 
Texas, textile manufacturers are using S. 8S. & F. 
Co.’s Service. 


This nation-wide confidence is based not on one 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 
in the manufacture and repairing of every type of 
Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of 
the textile industry is another. 


An impressive record for completing all work on 
schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 


5. 5. & F. Co.’s fitness for executing jobs of any 
recognized by Textile 
Mills 


_ When the same mills employ us year after year it 
indicates unmistakably that every single angle of 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 


Profit by the experience of others. 
you, 


“Quality Features Built-in—Not Talked-in.”’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair | 
Cotton Mill Machinery | 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. | 


Let us serve 


Makers of Spinning and 


= Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Downy Cham Company 
Millbury, - Mass. 


“What can 


we do 


RIGHT NOW 


to improve 


production 


The installation of new rings on frames where they are 
badly worn can be done immediately — and will improve 
production immediately. The result is usually a 10% to 
15% increase in speed, as well as a noticeably better 
quality of yarn. 

For immediate improvement install high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings, the kind that run smoothly 
from the first day. 


WHITINSVILLE 


IAG CO. 
Jwister Ri ngs since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place. Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2659 Coyne Street, Chicage 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
a Known by the 
Customers It 
Keeps 


DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ” 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARK 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: | 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. ) 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. | 


| 
selling 
| | 
. 
| 
| 
| 
= — 
| 
| | | | | | | | 


One hypodermic injection every day for two weeks. 
Thus simply and quickly are thousands each year 
made immune to the dread disease of rabies. How- 
ever Louis Pasteur worked steadily for FIVE YEARS 
on this one problem (to say nothing of 15 or 
20 years of previous experience), before he an- 


EXPERIENCE MADE BOTH POSSIBLE 


Great achievements in any field, 
once recognized, are always taken 
for granted, with little thought of the 
many years of research and experi- 
ence that made them possible. 

Franklin Process Colors are now 
specified or ordered as a matter of 
routine by a majority of converters and 
manufacturers of cotton yarn dyed 
fancies. Because these colors are dyed 
in Franklin Process PACKAGE Dyeing 
Machines, many give full credit for the 
superiority of Franklin Process Service 
to the TYPE of MACHINE, and as- 
sume that any dyer, using package 
dyeing machines, can match Franklin 
Process achievements. 

Package Dyeing machines (properly 
designed) are undoubtedly a big ad- 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE CHATTANOOGA Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 


N JO ALISUYZAINNA 


ESTABLISHED 


nounced his now famous "treatment' to the world. 


vance over older types of yarn dyeing 
equipment. However they are only 
py responsible for Franklin Process 
eadership. Back of this leadership, 
to an equal extent, are 25 years 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 


Natural Yarns 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 


When you pay tor colors of 
KNOWN ftastness, advertise 
\ the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Color Label. 


Ask us about it 


Lil 
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of organization, research and good 
management. 

As a result of these activities, 
Franklin Process offers not only supe- 
rior equipment, but also a superior 
knowledge of dyestuffs, of the meth- 
ods of application, and of market 
requirements. Hence customers fre- 
quently get better colors within their 
price range, or more marketable 
colors, both as to price and quality, 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Experience, above all else, has made 
such service possible. It can not be 
duplicated overnight. Achievement 
is always born of experience. There- 
fore if you want the best in yarn 
dyeing service, from all standpoints, 
look to— 
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